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RECENT LEGISLATION IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE. 


ALTHOUGH from an historical point of view it might be both 
interesting and instructive to consider particularly the earlier 
statutes in restraint of trade, commencing with the statute of 21 
James I, chapter 3, which declared all ‘‘monopolies”’ contrary to 
law and void, it will better serve our present purpose to devote 
this paper to some considerations growing out of the recent 
legislation in the United States aimed at contracts in restraint of 
trade, and to an attempt to state clearly the true basis and proper 
limitations of such legislation, together with some reflections 
upon the practical utility or feasibility of statutes of this sort, at 
the present time and under present conditions. 

For all practical purposes, whether those of the student, the 
legislator or the lawyer, restraint of trade and prevention of com- 
petition in trade are substantially equivalent, and are governed 
by the same principles. To what extent, if at all, trade ought to 
be restrained, or competition prevented by statute, or may law- 
fully be restrained or prevented by contract, involves, at bottom, 
elementary questions of public policy. We are to understand, as 
of course, that the word “‘trade”’ in this connection means much 
more than barter and sale, or merchandising in the broadest 
acceptation of that term; and must include, when we consider 
legislation in restraint of it, not only the dealing of merchants, 
but the business of railroading, insurance and manufacture; and, 
indeed, not attempting now to speak with scientific accuracy, the 
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greater part of all the contractual relations between man and 
man in a civilized community. This will include statutes regu- 
lating the practice of medicine, and of law; statutes of patent 
and copyright; usury laws; Sunday laws; laws regulating the 
sale of intoxicating liquors at retail; laws regulating the opera- 
tion of mines; laws against champerty and maintenance ; taxation 
of commerce, and particularly, in this country, of interstate 
commerce; “‘drummers’” taxes; laws attempting to regulate 
dealings in futures, forbidding wager policies on human life, pro- 
hibiting the operation of lotteries, and all that large body of 
legislation by which the regulation of labor is attempted. 

When one begins to talk or think about “public policy,” by 
which the economic soundness of all legislation of this sort is to 
be measured, he is confronted at the outset with the fact that it 
is a very vague and variable, or, as mathematicians say, a very 
unassignable quantity. This notion has crystallized itself many 
times in the law reports. Thus, for example, it has been said by 
a famous English judge that “public policy does not admit of 
definition, and is not easily explained,”* and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that “‘the application of the rule is 
more difficult than a clear understanding of it.’”* Again, it was 
a long time ago well said, in another English case, that public 
policy ‘‘is a very unruly horse, and when once you get astride it 
you never know where it will carry you,”3 and, quoting once 
more, from a recent English case, we find the court saying: 

One thing I take to be clear, and it is this—that public policy is a 
variable quantity; that it must vary and does vary with the habits, 
capacities and opportunities of the public.‘ 


Lord Justice Bowen also to the same effect said very recently 
in the High Court of Chancery: 


The determination of what is contrary to the so-called policy of the 
law, necessarily varies from time to time. Many transactions are 


* KEKEWICH, J., in Davies vs. Davies, 36 Ch. Div. 359, 364. 
* BRADLEY, J., in Oregon S. S. Co. vs. Winsor, 20 Wall., 64. 
3 Richardson vs. Mellish, 2 Bing., 229. 

4Davies vs. Davies, supra. 
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upheld now by our own courts which a former generation would have 
avoided as contrary to the supposed policy of the law. The rule 
remains, but its application varies with the principles which, for the 
time being, guide public opinion." 

Nothing is more certain than the truth of these statements, 
which might be multiplied indefinitely from the law reports. 
They are iterated and reiterated by the judges every day: 


Public policy is variable—the very reverse of that which is the policy 
of the public at one time may become public policy at another.” 

It changes with the changing condition of the times. It is hardly 
to be expected that a people who are transported by steam with a rapid- 
ity hardly conceived of a century ago, who are in constant and instant 
communication with each other by electricity, and who carry on the 
most important commercial transactions by the use of the telegraph, 
while separated by thousands of miles, will entertain precisely the same 
views of what is conducive to the public welfare, in commercial and 
business transactions, as the people of the last century, who lived when 
commerce crept slowly along the coasts, shut out of the interior by the 
absence of roads, and hampered by an alinost impassable ocean.’ 


Public policy differs also in different states and countries, as 
well as in the same country at different times. As people differ 
in their beliefs, opinions, aims, habits and surroundings, it is 
natural and inevitable that they should entertain different views 
as to what will best promote the public welfare. We need not 
stop to illustrate this simple and obvious rule. 

From the fact that public policy is thus variable, it follows 
that no fixed rule can be laid down as to what is or is not con- 
trary to public policy. We look to the law reports to find what, 
from time to time, has been adjudged upon the subject, and here 
we see in clearest perspective the variance to which we have just 
referred. Upon the most casual examination of the law books 
we instantly discover that cases declaring a rule of public policy 
in one year of grace are of very little or no value as authority in 

* Evanturel vs. Evanturel, L. R. 6 P.C. 1,29. Approved by Bowen, L. J., in 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt Guns and Ammunition Company vs. Nordenfeldt (1893), 3 Ch., 665- 


*Griswold vs. Ill. Cent. Ry. Co. 90 Iowa, 265, 1894. 
3 United States vs. Trans-Missouri Freight Assn., 58 Fed. Rep., 58. 
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ascertaining what is the true rule on the particular subject in 
another and later year. For example, how would it do to cite the 
decision in the Dred Scott case, which was absolutely sound law 
at the time it was rendered, in one of the cases arising in the 
year 1896 between a railway company and the Knights of Labor? 
We see that it is for the most part idle in discussions of this sub- 
ject today to cite as authority, or even by way of argument, the 
decisions of the courts of half a century ago, or of even fifteen 
or a dozen years ago. What was absolutely right then may be 
absolutely wrong now. 

This notion is well expressed by Lord Watson, in a case 
decided, only about a year ago, in the House of Lords: 


A series of decisions based upon grounds of public policy, however 
eminent the judges by whom they were delivered, cannot possess the 
same binding authority as decisions which deal with and formulate 
principles which are purely legal. The course of policy pursued by 
any country in relation to and for promoting the interests of its com- 
merce must, as time advances and its commerce thrives, undergo 
change and development from various causes which are altogether inde- 
pendent of the action of its courts. In England at least, it is beyond 
the jurisdiction of her tribunals to mould and stereotype national policy. 
Their function, when a case like the present is brought before them, is, 
in my opinion, not necessarily to accept what was held to be the rule 
of policy a hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago, but to ascertain, 
with as near an approach to accuracy as circumstances permit, what is 
the rule of policy for the then present time.’ 


Conceding, or better realizing, this inherently fluctuating 
character or quality of public policy, we see that the enactment 
of statutes to declare or define it must of necessity be a danger- 
ous business, because such statutes, however accurately they 
reflect the public policy of the moment of their enactment, must 
almost immediately begin to be wrong. The Common Law, 
reposing, according to the legal fiction, in the bosom of the 
court, is flexible, and can change or be changed, as we have seen, 


* Nordenfeldt vs. Maxim-Nordenfeldt Guns and Ammunition Co. (1894), App. 
Cas., 535, 553, 554- 
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with the change of condition; but a statute stands rigid on the 
statute book, and is the same thing yesterday, today and forever ; 
so that it must be amended or repealed, or modified, or disre- 
garded in the progress of time, as conditions change, in order 
not to be quite out of tune and touch with the orderly progression 
of things. 

This is something which the rural legislator, in his zeal to 
pass laws upon the subject of trade, seems entirely to have over- 
looked. Accordingly this inexorable fact has been the undoing 
of his work. By reference to the law books, he is informed 
with sweeping generality, that at common law monopolies are 
illegal and void. If he be industrious and curious, and reads 
Norman French, he finds out that, as early as the reign of Henry 
V, in the year 1415, a case, which seems to have been the first 
case of the sort, arose, in which a dyer had bound himself not 
to exercise his trade for half a year in the same town with the 
plaintiff. In an action on the bond, this was held to be an 
unlawful agreement, as in restraint of trade. This case was 
decided long before there was any statute on the subject, and 
from it has come down to us, in ordinary generation, a long line 
of decisions upon the general question there involved. At a 
later time patents or grants of the crown, in the nature of monop- 


olies, to certain persons or corporations, secured to them the 


exclusive right to carry on some business, trade or avocation. 
We need not recount the familiar history of the creation of these 
monopolies, commencing about the time of Henry VIII, or a 
little later. By the forty-fourth year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, these grants had begun to attract the attention of the 
courts, and in the case of ‘‘The Monopolies,” reported by Lord 
Coke, they were declared to be illegal at Common Law. There 
was still no statute on the subject, and the argument ran back to 
the old case of the dyer in the reign of Henry V. In the case 
of “The Monopolies,” which is the leading case upon the subject, 
it appeared that one Darcy had been granted the exclusive right 
to buy beyond the sea all such playing cards as he thought 
good, and to make and sell them within the Kingdom, that he 
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and his agents and deputies should have the whole traffic and 
merchandise in playing cards, and that no other should have the 
right of making playing cards within the realm. 


All trades, said the court, as well mechanical as otherwise, which 
prevent idleness (the bane of the commonwealth), exercising men and 
youth in labor for the maintenance of themselves and their families, 
and for the increase of their substance, to serve the Queen when occa- 
sion shall require, are profitable for the commonwealth, and, therefore, 
the grant to the plaintiff to have the sole making of them is against the 
common law, and the benefit and liberty of the subject. 


It is upon such a key as this that a vast deal of discussion of 
this subject has proceeded thence to the present time. Serious 
men, and able and conscientious lawyers, have gravely argued in 
the United States, within the past ten years, to courts of justice, 
in cases involving the legality of modern commercial trusts, 
along precisely this line, and have seemed not to understand that 
the case of ‘‘The Monopolies” and other cases of the same sort, 
are no more valuable as authority or available in argument in 
the nineteenth century, upon the question of the legality of our 
commercial trusts, than if cited in a contention over the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The struggle of the English people against monopolies cul- 
minated in the passage of the statute of 21 James I, which 
attempted their prohibition. In a legal sense, monopoly at the 
present day simply means the obtaining, without a grant from 
the sovereign, of the exclusive power to carry on a certain trade 
or business. Ina proper sense, the term monopoly is applied 
to every large and successful business enterprise; and some 
statutes, as, for example, the proposed legislation in Illinois 
against department stores, go so far as to seem to proceed upon 
the notion that, because an enterprise has attained large propor- 
tions, it is, in a legal sense, a monopoly — ergo, unlawful. Rail- 
ways, national banks and corporations of all kinds are, in the 
view of that part of the public, in sympathy with such legislation 
asthis, obnoxious as monopolies. 

Recurring for a moment to the idea that considerations of 
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public policy are at the bottom of all sound legislation in restraint 
of trade, and that public policy is a changeable quantity in the 
problem, Lord St. Leonards, in a case in the House of Lords, 
decided a little after the middle of the present century, used the 
following notable language : 


My Lords, there are just a few remarks that I wish to make upon 
public policy. I will not add a word to what has been already said by 
my noble and learned friends, but I will call your attention to what 
fell from one of the learned judges (Mr. Justice Cresswell) as regards 
the restraint of trade. That learned judge says that with regard to the 
restraint of trade, there is a maxim in common law, and he refers to a 
case in Year Books (2 Hen. V, pl. 26), to prove it; but the learned judge 
did not tell your lordships upon what that maxim was founded. Nobody 
supposes that there was any statute upon the subject in those times. 
Upon what, then, was that maxim founded? Why, upon public policy 
for the good of the realm. It was not good for the realm that men 
should be prevented from exercising their trades. Now, let us see what 
this particular case is; it lies in few words and remarkable consequences 
have resulted from it. It was an obligation with a condition that if a 
man did not exercise his craft of a dyer, within a certain town, that is, 
where he carried on his business, for six months, then the obligation was 
to be void, and it was averred that he had used his art there within the 
time limited, upon which Mr. Justice Hull, being uncommonly angry 
at such a violation of all law, said, according to the book, “ Per Dieu 
if he were here, to prison he should go until he made fine to the king, 
because he had dared to restrain the liberty of the subject.” I wish to 
draw your lordships’ attention to this case. Angry asthe learned judge 
was at that infraction of the law, what has been the result of that very 
rule without any statute intervening ? That the common law, as it is 
called, has adapted itself, upon grounds of public policy, to a totally 
different and limited rule that would guide us at this day, and the con- 
dition which was then so strongly denounced is just as good a condition 
now as any that was ever inserted in a contract, because a partial 
restraint, created in that way, with a particular object, is now perfectly 
legal. Without any exclamation of the judge, and without any danger 
of prison, any subject of this realm may sue upon such a condition as 
Mr. Justice Hull was so very indignant at in that particular case. That 
shows, therefore, that the rule which the learned judge, whose opinion 
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is now before the House, thought depended upon some rule of com- 
mon law, regardless of policy, was founded upon public policy, and 
has been restrained and limited and qualified up to this very hour, and 
beneficially so, by that very policy which it is supposed had no bearing 
at all upon the foundation of the rule." 

All legislation affecting monopolies, or in any sort of restraint 
of trade, is meant to be, or pretended or intended to be declara- 
tory of the common law. This is especially true of the recent 
legislation upon that behalf in the United States. It has not, as 
far ar I know, been attempted by any of these statutes from the 
first one, in the reign of James I, to the last one in the reign of 
Grover Cleveland, to make anything unlawful which was not 
assumed or supposed to be so at common law. The statute of 
James I declared the law as it was understood then to be—as 
for an example, it had been decided to be in the case of 
‘The Monopolies,” and all the later statutes have ostensibly done 
the same thing. 

In this country prior to about the year 1889, the subject of 
monopolies, or contracts in restraint of trade, had not attracted 
the particular attention of our legislatures. Occasional decisions 
of the courts had assumed to prescribe common law rules, but no 
statute, state or federal, of any radical or strenuous character, 
had been enacted. During the two or three years prior to 1889, 
however, the attention of the public was called to the subject by 
the discovery thata large number of commercial trusts were in 
existence in the United States, which were, or which were 
assumed or supposed to be, monopolizing, or tending to monopo- 
lize, various lines of business. This was assumed to be in viola- 
tion of the rights of the public, and statutes were at once pro- 
posed to remedy what it was taken for granted was a growing 

evil. Men looked into the law and found in the old English 
statutes, and especially in the earlier reports, much desultory 
denunciation of “monopoly,” and much generalization upon the 
blessings and benefits of competition in trade. This, upon 
a superficial view, seemed to fit the case, and statutes were 


* Egerton vs. Earl Brownlow, 4 H. L. Cas. 237. 
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hastily drafted, and more hastily crowded through the legisla- 
tures of twenty or more states, under all sorts of partisan pres- 
sure, with the practical result, speaking generally, of declaring, 
in the United States, at the end of the nineteenth century, the 
common law of England of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. These statutes, taking a general view of their 
intendment, declare the law as the English judges of more than 
an hundred years ago expounded it, with little or no regard to 
the changed conditions of business since that time. They write 
the dogmas of the pre-Revolutionary period into our statute law 
of today. This was not, perhaps, an altogether unnatural result 
of the widespread interest and attention that ‘‘trusts’’ created in 
the subject. Perhaps everyone of these statutes—including the 
federal act of July 2, 1890, known as the Sherman Law—is open 
fairly and honestly to the same criticism, viz., that they seek to 
crystallize into statutes doctrines of public policy which are obso- 
lete or obsolescent, if not wholly outgrown and outworn. Noth- 
ing, as was suggested above, is easier than to generalize in a 
sweeping fashion about the evils of monopoly and the blessings 
of competition. A legislator can do a very large business in 
that line on a very small capital, and there is a good deal of 
excuse, we must admit, for the activity which, even in hard times 
has been displayed in that business. 

Englishmen—and by Englishmen we must include ourselves 
as of the Anglo-Saxon stock—have always had what they have 
hugged to their hearts as a wholesome dread of monopoly. No 
Englishman ever knew, and no one of us can ever know, exactly 
what “monopoly” in this precious phrase means; but that it 
means something to be dreaded, no really sound Englishman 
ever doubted. It is a sort of bogey that has served to scare an 
hundred generations of us. So also, as of course, very much of 
the recent agitation which has arisen over monopoly, and which 
has provoked for the past six or eight years a flood of legislation 
and litigation in the United States in restraint of trade, is the 
outcropping of the grudge which the “have nots” always have 


against the “haves.” It gave the politicians a chance, of which 
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they were not slow to avail themselves, and of which they have 
made the most. 

It is a significant fact that during the same period of time 
when our legislatures, including the federal congress, have been 
going off upon a quasi-medizval tangent, the courts have for 
the most part been unswerved, and have in no notable instance 
been carried off their feet by the popular clamor. A great num- 
ber of suits have been brought, in which it has been sought to 
commit the courts to the same radical views upon the subject 
which have been enacted into statutes, and in which it has 
been sought to secure adjudications upon the economic ques- 
tions involved—for the most part without success. And it is, I 
repeat, creditable to the courts that this is so. The decisions 
of the courts of last resort have, as a rule, in spite of the 
popular clamor, come down, year by year, in an orderly and 
consistent stream of precedent, substantially uninfluenced by 
the accidental excitement upon the questions of combination, 
competition and monopoly, which has more or less disordered 
the thinking of the soberest of us for the past half dozen years. 

The courts, in the greater number of cases, have accordingly 
reflected somewhat more accurately than the statutes, the public 
policy of the times. No doubt the decision in the case of ‘‘ The 
Monopolies” formulated the views upon the subject at that time. 
But, thence to the present, there has been a constant relaxation 
of the rule as far as it affects trade and commerce. A long line 
of decisions, both here and in England, illustrate this; and for 
the reason just indicated it is to the decisions that we are chiefly 
to look, rather than to the statutes, for the more correct and 
intelligent view of the public policy of the period. 

It was as we have already seen a long step from the blind 
bigotry of Mr. Justice Hull, in the dyer’s case in 1415, to the 
temperate language of Lord St. Leonards at the middle of the 
present century. It is a longer step from that decision in the 
House of Lords, to the latest cases in point, which declare and 
define the public policy of the present day. Let us look fora 
moment at some of them, and, having seen how essentially public 
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policy changed between the reigns of Henry V and Victoria, we 
shall see how, within the present half century, the doctrine of 
greater or greatest freedom in trade has grown and developed 
in the hands of the judges. In a leading case, more than twenty 
years ago, that consummate master of modern equity juris- 
prudence, Sir George Jessel, M. R., said: 


If there is one thing which more than another public policy requires 
it is that men of full age and competent understanding shall have the 
utmost liberty of contracting, and that their contracts when entered 
into, freely and voluntarily, shall be held sacred and shall be enforced 
by courts of justice. Therefore you have this paramount public policy 
to consider—that you are not lightly to interfere with this freedom of 
contract." 

This language is adopted and approved ina later case by 
Lord Justice Fry, and has been frequently quoted with approval, 
both in English and American cases relating to contracts in 
restraint of trade. Thus it is paraphrased in a recent Minnesota 
case as follows: 

A contract may be illegal on grounds of public policy because in 
restraint of trade, but it is of paramount public policy not lightly to 
interfere with freedom of contract.’ 

In 1894, in the House of Lords, the last remnant of the old 
rule which attempted to distinguish between partial and general 
restraints of trade, was swept way. Lord Herschell in deliver- 
ing his opinion, in the case, said: 

Whether the cases in which a general covenant can now be sup- 
ported are to be regarded as exceptions from the rule which I think 
was long recognized as established, or whether the rule is itself to be 
treated as inapplicable to the altered conditions which now prevail is 
probably a matter of words rather than of substance. The latter is 
perhaps the sounder view. When once it is admitted that, whether the 
covenant be general or particular, the question of its validity is alike 
determined by the consideration whether it exceeds what is necessary 
for the protection of the covenantee, the distinction between general 
and particular restraints ceases to be a distinction in point of law. 


* Printing, etc., Co. vs. Sampson, L. R., 19 Eq. Cas., 462, 465. 
* National Benefit Company vs. Union Hospital Company, 45 Minn., 272. 
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In the same case it was further said: 


In the age of Queen Elizabeth all restraints of trade, whatever they 
were, general or partial, were thought to be contrary to public policy, 
and, therefore, void. In time, however, it was found that a rule so 
rigid and far reaching must seriously interfere with transactions of 
every day occurrence. Traders could hardly venture to let their shops 
out of their own hands; the purchaser of a business was at the mercy 
of the seller; every apprentice was a possible rival. So the rule was 
relaxed. It was relaxed as far as the exigencies of trade for the time 
being required, gradually and not without difficulty, until it came to 
be recognized that all partial restraints might be good, though it was 
thought that general restraints, that is, restraints of general application, 
extending throughout the kingdom, must be bad. Why was the relaxa- 
tion supposed to be thus limited? Simply because nobody imagined 
in those days that a general restraint could be reasonable, not because 
there was any inherent or essential distinction between the two cases. 

. . . The true view at the present time, I think, is this: The public 
have an interest in every person’s carrying on his trade freely; so has 
the individual. All interference with individual liberty of action in 
trading and all restraints of trade of themselves, if there is nothing 
more, are contrary to public policy and, therefore, void. That is the 
general rule. But there are exceptions. Restraints of trade and inter- 
ference with individual liberty of action may be justified by the special 
circumstances of the particular case. It is a sufficient justification, and, 
indeed, it is the only justification, if the restriction is reasonable—rea- 
sonable, that is, in reference to the interests of the parties concerned, 
and reasonable with reference to the interests of the public, so framed 
and so guarded as to afford adequate protection to the party in whose 
favor it is imposed, while at the same time it is in no way injurious to 
the public. That, I think, is the fair result of all the authorities." 


Turning from this latest case in England to the later cases in 
the United States, we find the same trend and tendency in the 
opinions. Chief Justice Fuller, in a case in the Supreme Court, 
of the United States, lately said: 

The decision in Mitchell vs. Reynolds (an old English case decided 
about 1710) is the foundation of the rule in relation to the invalidity 


* Maxim-Nordenfeldt Guns and Ammunition Co. vs. Nordenfeldt (1894) App. Cas., 
535. 
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of contracts in the restraint of trade; but, as it was made under a con- 
dition of things different from those which now prevail, the rule laid 
down is not regarded as inflexible and has been considerably modified. 
Public welfare is first considered, and if it be not involved and the 
restraint upon one party is not greater than protection to the other 
party requires, the contract may be sustained. The question is whether, 
under the particular circumstances of the case, and the nature of the 
particular contract involved in it, the contract is or is not unreason- 
able.* 

The Court of Appeals of New York say that they “do not 
think that competition is invariably a public benefaction, for it 
may be carried on to such a degree as to be an evil.”* And in 
the famous case against the Sugar Trust, Mr. Justice Barrett, of 
the Supreme Court of New York, who tried the case at Circuit, 
in rendering his opinion, upon deciding the case, impressively 
said: 

Excessive competition may sometimes result in actual injury to the 
public and competitive contracts to avert personal ruin may be per- 
fectly reasonable. It is only when such contracts are publiciy oppres- 
sive that they become unreasonable and are condemned as against 
public policy. 

That was a notable decision and this is notable language from 
a judge at Circuit, at a moment when the public temper was 
inflamed against combinations of capital, in a case involving 
vast interests, when “kill trusts’’ was in the air, when the case 
had been tried with consummate ability upon behalf of the Peo- 
ple, and argued to the court with an ingenuity and eloquence 
not often heard in these degenerate days in courtsof justice, when 
all the ancient learning had been massed, when the sentiments of 
the middle age upon the subject had been most persuasively 
urged upon the court in rounded periods and polished phrase, 
and when atrial court might well have been excused for indulg- 
ing in a little rhetoric in the popular vein. His honor after all 
calmly said: ‘Excessive competition may sometimes result in 

? Gibbs vs. The Baltimore Gas Company, 130 U. S., 396. 


? Leslie vs. Lorillard, 110 N. Y., 519. 
3 People vs. The North River Sugar Refining Company, 54 Hun 354. 
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actual injury to the public, and competitive contracts to avert 
personal ruin may be perfectly reasenable.” 

In a recent case in the Northwest, we find this sober lan- 
guage : 

Modern investigations have much modified the views of courts, 
as well as political economists, as to the effect of contracts intended to 
reduce the number of competitors in any particular line of business. 
Excessive competition is not now accepted as necessarily conducive to 
the public good. The fact is, that the early common law doctrine in 
regard to contracts in restraint of trade largely grew out of a state of 
society and of business which has ceased to exist, and hence the doctrine 
has been much modified, as will be seen by comparison of the early 
English cases with modern decisions both English and American.* 


While thus larger and larger commercial freedom has been 
attained in the progress of time, as public policy has adapted 
itself to more modern conditions, it is curious to notice how, in 
some other directions and along some other closely parallel lines, 
the pendulum has swung the other way. Commercial contracts 
in restraint of trade have for one hundred and fifty years grown 
steadily in public favor, and have constantly secured greater and 
greater sanction in the courts, while in certain other analogous mat- 
ters the reins have essentially tightened up. Take, for example, 
public opinion regarding lotteries. Only a comparatively short 
time ago lotteries were entirely legal. Columbia College, my 
alma mater in the law, lawfully secured some part of its endow- 
ment, some part of the very fund by which it is now nurtured 
and maintained, from the profits of a lottery operated in its inter- 
est in the city of New York. That was only something more 
than an hundred years ago. But now no one believes, that the 
University of Chicago will ever secure any money in this way, 
and with the expiration of the charter of the Louisiana Lottery a 
year or two ago, all such business in this country became legally 
impossible. Public policy now strenuously condemns what a cen- 
tury ago it frankly sanctioned and approved. 

For another example, consider the matter of wagers, from a 


* National Benefit Company vs. Union Hospital Company, 45 Minn., 272. 
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legal point of view, and especially wager policies on human life. 
A century or so ago, wagers, and actions to enforce their pay- 
ment, were sanctioned by the courts both here and in England, 
and all sorts of wagers were enforced by law. Thus it was 
adjudged to be “within the sound policy of the Kingdom”’ for 
the Court of Kings Bench to serve as a stakeholder between two 
persons who had made a bet whether or not another person had 
bought a wagon of a fourth.t Lord Mansfield during the reign 
of George III, presided at a trial and charged a jury, with 
becoming gravity, upon the astonishing question, which had been 
the subject of a wager between the parties to the suit, whether 
a third person, who wore the clothes and bore the name of a 
man, wasamale orafemale. The jury found that it was a woman. 
Subsequently, however, his lordship upon a hearing before the 
whole bench, had the grace to say: “This case made a great 
noise all over Europe; and soon afterwards, I own, I was 
sorry.””? 

Stiil later came the famous litigation which the English courts 
entertained over what were known as the Napoleon wagers, mere 
bets that Bonaparte would or would not die within a certain time, 
or would or would not escape from St. Helena, within a given 
time. In the infancy of life insurance, wager policies on human 
life were held lawful, but come now, like all other wagers, under 
what we are bound to regard the wholesome ban of our present 
public policy. 

While non-commercial wagers of every sort have, in the pro- 
cess of time, become illegal, and are now so declared by statute 
in perhaps every civilized community, it is another curious illus- 
tration of the way in which freedom of trade asserts itself in 
these days that, part passu with the decline in respect of legal 
sanction of mere wagers, dealings in futures which are of course 
a form of wager, have become more and more legal and are now 
substantially lawful in all enlightened communities. It will cer- 
tainly be but a short time until they will have the same 

* Good vs. Elliott, 3 T. R. 693. 

* DaCosta vs. Jones, Cowp., 729. 
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unquestioned legal sanction as any other form of trad- 
ing. It is already impossible to pass a federal statute mak- 
ing them unlawful, although attempts are made at almost 
every session of Congress to get a law of that sort 
enacted. In many of the states it is true that there are statutes 
upon the subject in which such dealing is more or less positively 
forbidden; but here again the courts have been and are in 
advance of the lawmakers, and more in line with the most enlight- 
ened public opinion. In spite of much attempt to legislate such 
dealings out of existence, the courts have, by refining and distin- 
guishing the statutes which have been improvidently enacted 
upon the subject, secured to them a substantially unquestioned 
legality everywhere. Other illustrations will occur to every 
reader. 

It is the function of a critic to criticise, and in this paper I 
have not attempted to suggest what legislation in restraint of 
trade, if any, might be expedient and politic; but rather to point 
out what appears to me to be the inherent weakness and inutility 
of the existing statutes of this character. There is, it goes with- 
out saying, such a thing as an unlawful restraint of trade, which 
is and ought to be contrary to public policy. My proposition 
is, however, that the legislation of the past six or eight years 
upon the subject in the United States, both state and federal, has 
been for the most part the outcome of a condition of the public 
emper not calculated to promote sane legislation; that it has 
been out of joint, and out of line with the most enlightened pub- 
lic policy ; that all such legislation is unscientific, impolitic and 
fatuous, and that it cannot abide the wear and tear of even the 
next short time. The furore which occasioned it is already sub- 
siding, and the country will grow more and more away from it, 
and leave it ‘standing as amonument to the over zeal of ill- 
instructed or half-instructed legislators. 

It will in the end do no great harm, like the pope’s bull against 
the comet; and it will do some good if it serve as a warning to 
future law makers, that statutes which fly in the face of sound 
public sentiment had better not be enacted, and will not be 
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enforced by the courts of a free country ; that such statutes have 


no place in the corpus juris of an enlightened and commercial 


community; that water cannot be legislated to run up hill; that 
even an act of Parliament cannot stay the slow precession of 
the equinoxes, nor the activity of Mrs. Partington with her broom 
beat back the incoming tide ; and finally that it is the true func- 
tion of the legislator to catch the flow and function of affairs, to 
reflect it in his work, and laying aside his ill-digested theories 
and speculations of what might, in Utopia, be ideally exce!lent, 
to do, in the matter of statute making what he can, and not try 


to do what he can not. 
CHARLES F. Jr. 
CHICAGO. 
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LITERATURE. In addition to the works mentioned in a former article' the 
following may be consulted: Die innere Mission der deutschen evanglischen 
Kirche, eine Deukschrift an die deutsche Nation, by J. H. Wichern. Johann 
Hinrich Wichern; Leben und Wirken, by F. Oldenberg. Das Rauhe Haus, 
1833-1883, by J. Wichern. Bismarck and State Socialism (chapter ii.), by 
W. H. Dawson. Die Armengesetzgebung, by Dr. E. Miinsterberg. Die 
Arbeiterfrage, by Dr. H. Herkner, 1894, gives bibliography. A History of the 
Christian Church, by Dr. Charles Hase, pp. 548 ff., $91, 592. History of 
Doctrines, by Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Vol. II., pp. 373 ff. Lehmann, Werke 
der Liebr, ss. 1-49. Die Weibliche Diakonie, by Pastor Schafer. Deaconesses, 
by J. S. Howson. The Romance of Charity, by J. de Liefde. Life of Pastor 
Fliedner, by Catherine Wirvkworth. Deaconesses, Lucy Rider Meyer. Deacon- 
esses in Europe, and Their Lessons for America, by Jane M. Bancroft, Ph.D. 
Vortrage, by J. H. Wichern. Der Diakonissenberuf, by Emil Wacker. Pray- 
ing and Working, by W. F. Stevenson. Kaiserswerth and its Founder, by E. 
Kinnicutt (in Century, 51:84, November 1895). The Inner Mission, by J. B. 
Paton. 


II. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL STAGE. 

THE immediate causes of a social movement are found in the 
beliefs, sentiments, sympathies, fears, hopes and aims of those 
who guide it. These psychical states may be considered impar- 
tially and historically without regard to the truth or falsehood of 
their basis. An objective description of the phenomena may be 
given by one who has no sympathy with the motives of the actors 
and who does not share their creed. The inquiry here is social 
and not metaphysical, not theological. But the writer does not 
wish to conceal his general sympathy with the essential purposes 
of the movement now under consideration, although he believes 
the facts may be allowed to carry their own witness to the truth 
and beneficence of the beliefs which organized and sustained the 


movement. 


* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, March 1896, p. 583. 
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Economic and political conditions (to 1848).—As we approach 
the Revolution of 1848 we discover the signs of increasing social 
ferment. It was not merely that suffering, poverty and crime 
were increasing, but that the public was more sensitive to pain. 
The consciousness of a right to enjoy the fruits of culture and 
civilization was awakened in ever wider circles. The reforms of 
Stein and Scharnhorst were telling upon the people. Common 
schools were bringing peasant and artisan within the range of 
scholars’ thoughts. Men admitted to the duty of defending 
their country in the army aspired to equality of opportunity 
under its civil shield. Proletarians and agricultural laborers began 
to show symptoms of that social ambition which afterwards 
produced social democracy. 

In this period the “Great Industry” was developed. The 
policy fostered by Frederick the Great, broken by the Napoleonic 
oppression, was taken up by Prussian rulers. A system of canals 
was extended; postal service was rapidly improving ; steamships 
plied between Europe and America; stories of the New World 
came back to kindle and inflame ambitions and hopes. In some 
regions, especially along the Rhine, the factory system was pro- 
ducing a special class of wage-laborers.* 

This rising ambition was met, on the part of rulers, with 
official repression. The courts of Austria and Germany sought 
to quell dissent and discussion in church, state and industrial 
circles. But the monarchy by no means lost sight of its duty to 
the people. Claiming absolute rights “by the grace of God”’ 
the kings of Prussia never quite forgot their réle as an earthly 
providence. 

Economically Germany remained during this period a back- 
ward state, as compared with England. Machine production was 
not advanced. The hand-workers, organized in guilds, were still 
more important than the wage-workers of the factories. Trades 
unions of the English type were yet unknown. The proletariat 
was hardly possessed of a class consciousness. Indeed, in 1842, 
Lorenz von Stein could say that Germany had nothing to fear 


* G. SCHMOLLER, Zur Sozial- und Gewerbepolitik, ss. 18 ff. 
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from socialism because the class to which it appealed did not 
exist in great numbers. The economic doctrines of liberalism 
and /atssez fatre seemed to conspire with political absolutism to 
prevent social action favorable to the lower classes. 

The Revolution of 1848 which swept Europe did not leave 
Germany undisturbed. Berlin was for a time under the control 
ofamob. Riot and rebellion seemed to threaten property and 
government. The propertied classes were frightened. The 
uprising was extinguished by military force, and a period of 
reaction began. 

Men who knew the life of the laboring classes in cities like 
Hamburg and Berlin were well acquainted with the wretchedness, 
vice, squalor, and despair of their homes. Some of them fore- 
told the revolution and sought to avert it by healing the evil 
at its source. The one man who, perhaps, saw most clearly the 
extent and the sources of the misery was one who had been 
quietly and earnestly working among the fallen and distressed 
since his graduation from the university— J. H. Wichern, founder 
and director of the Rauhe Haus. 

Theological currents and ecclesiastical conditions.—In the univer- 
sities philosophy was unfolding the systems of Hegel and his 
followers, not without some influence on popular life. The organ- 
ization of the Protestant churches was made more compact by the 
‘Evangelical Union” in Prussia (1817) between Lutherans and 
Reformed, and this policy was fostered by Frederick William III. 
In the Rhine provinces, under French influences, the confes- 
sions were placed on a more even footing. Dissenters in some 
districts were persecuted as enemies of the state. 

Biblical and historical criticism made it impossible to petrify 
the spirit in worship of the letter. Men discovered that vital 
Christianity could be manifested in spite of wide doctrinal dif- 
ferences. Kant and Fichte compelled theologians to become 
more intensely ethical. DeWette demonstrated the permanent 
factors in changing faiths. Schleiermacher, steeped in the devo- 
tional life of Herrnhut, translator of Plato, scholar, ethical 
philosopher, and theologian, ‘‘served as a bridge over which to 
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pass from a region of barren negations to beliefs more accordant 
with the general faith of the church than he himself cherished” 
(Fisher). Neander taught the world to unite learning, religion 
and humanity. 

The more earnest men of the state church confessed that it had 
lost influence with the people. The pastors waited for the poor 
to come to church and did not seek them. ‘Thousands remain 
without the word, without light and life.” ‘“‘We have no parishes, 
only church congregations.”” At the earnest request of some active 
men a conference was called at Wittenberg in April 1848. It 
was held in September, while the fright of the Revolution was 
fresh in all minds. Men were appalled at the brutality and 
fierceness of the outbreak and the bitter hostility of the people 
to religion. J. H. Wichern was the man for the hour. In an 
impassioned address he described the spiritual destitution of the 
homeless classes, of the proletarians of cities, and the anti- 


social purposes of the communists. He sketched the individual 
efforts already made to overtake the social need, to care for 


children and the poor, and to secure a regeneration in the inner 
life of the state, church and society. Perhaps a single sentence 
has been authentically reported: ‘‘ May the Evangelical Church 
set upon this work its seal and declare: the work of the Inner 
Mission is mine! love belongs to me as well as faith.” 

A committee was appointed to formulate a plan. The con- 
ference adopted the report, and in the following January the 
‘‘Central Committee for the Inner Mission of the German Evan- 
gelical Church” began its work. 

It was near the close of this period, June 15, 1847, that Bis- 
marck voiced the principle of the benevolent disposition: ‘I 
am of opinion that the idea of the Christian state is as old as the 
cit devant Holy Roman Empire, as old as all the European states, 
that it is the soil in which these states have taken root, and that 
a state, if it would have anassured permanence, if it would only 
justify its existence, when it is disputed, must stand on a religious 
foundation.”” But deep down in the heart of the nation that 
doctrine had been kept alive by men who lived near to the 
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degraded and the neglected, and who toiled by deed and word 
to awaken the conscience and pity of the educated and ruling 
classes. 

In 1820, Zeller opened a reform school at Bingen, and Count 
von der Recke-Vollmarstein in Diisselthal. In six years there 
were already twenty-five such institutions in Switzerland and 
Germany. Amalie Sieveking led the work of women for the 
sick and wounded from the year 1831. Her life was a large 
factor in the early stages of the Inner Mission. Limits of space 
confine this article to typical examples of the multitude of 
charitable efforts which grew up in that period. 

J. H. Wichern was the son of a poor man of Hamburg. By 
his student struggles to gain an education, and by his early 
labors as a Sunday school teacher his mind was opened to the 
needs of the wandering multitude. Neander and Schleiermacher 
were among the great men whom he heard at the University. 
In 1833 he founded the Rauhe Haus, at Horn, with twelve 
unpromising children, some of them thieves. He sought to 
change the environment of neglected children. When they 
came to him the past was forgiven and forgotten; they were set 
to work; a joyous and natural life of home and religion sur- 
rounded them as an atmosphere. They were not massed in 
barracks but grouped in small houses, and their intercourse was 
made like that of the family. 

Soon he saw the need of trained assistants. His board could 
not support this measure, and necessity turned Wichern to 
literary activity and travel. In order to secure funds the people 
must be told of the social need, and Wichern thus became the 
propagandist of the Inner Mission. 

Deaconesses.—In another part of Germany, only a little later, 
Pastor Theodore Fliedner (1800-1864), the counterpart of 
Wichern, was working out another problem. Fliedner was not 
so versatile, learned and eloquent as Wichern, but he had a vigor- 
ous will and fine organizing talent. In his travels to collect 
funds for his poor Kaiserswerth parish he had seen the Mennonite 
deaconesses in Amsterdam. In England he met Elizabeth Fry. 
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Thus he was led to found a mother-house for deaconesses at 
Diisseidorf, 1836. Women devoted themselves, without salary, 
to the service of the suffering, but the home gave them shelter 
and care in sickness and old age. These “‘sisters’’ were trained 
to be nurses, teachers of small children, matrons of women’s 
prisons and Magdalen asylums, orphanages, rescue homes and 
educational institutions of a higher order. His idea of the 
woman diaconate was not merely the care of sick bodies, but 
the ‘participation of women in the works of love, out of a 
living faith.” 

Various other mother-houses grew out of that at Kaiserswerth, 
and these held conferences at intervals. Independent move- 
ments were the democratic and self-governing Strassburg insti- 
tution, founded by Pastor Harter (1842), and the Bethany home 
in Berlin, patronized by Frederick William IV (1845-7), and 
conducted by women of the higher social classes. Only gradu- 
ally did this movement, now regarded as indispensable, overcome 
the prejudices of pastors and parishes. ‘There was no adequate 
understanding of this part of the duties of the church.”’ Fliedner 
had also founded the Prison Society of the Rhine and West- 
phalia (1826). 

The Gustavus Adolphus Society, which grew rapidly in this 
period, resembles our Home Mission Societies, and aided poor 
churches with funds for houses and pastors. 

All these movements arose about the same time, but 
independently. They moved on convergent lines toward the 
organization of a real church of and for the people, in which all 
forms of need should receive help and all gifts should be 
recognized and utilized. 

Summary view.—Fortunately we possess in Wichern’s classic 
“Denkschrift” a thorough presentation of the principles, 
purposes, scope and achievements of the Inner Mission up to 
the Revolution of 1848. Prepared by fifteen years of labor as 
editor, organizer, teacher and superintendent, no man in 
Germany was so well fitted for this task. 

Definition of ‘Inner Mission.”—The term was used to desig- 
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nate all the works of rescue which grew out of Christian faith 
and love in response to social need. Many voluntary fraternities 
had been formed, in different countries and in different branches 
of the church, to respond to the call of suffering. These free 
associations, without any outward union, had in common one 
foundation, faith that Christ is the Redeemer of the perishing, 
and one goal, to raise men out of sin, and free them from its 
consequences, by means of the gospel and the offer of fraternal 
kindness. It is only by using the exact phrases of these men 
that we can get their point of view. It is not the broad 
language of Lessing and Herder, but the intense and keen 
expression of men of clear conviction as to both end and means. 

“The Inner Mission does not mean this or that particular 
work, but the sum of labor which arises from loving faith in 
Christ, and which seeks to renew within and without the con- 
dition of those multitudes in Christendom upon whom has 
fallen the power of manifold external and internal evils which 
spring directly or indirectly from sin, so far as they are not 
reached by the usual Christian ~ffices with the means necessary 
for their renewal” (p.6). No form of evil or misery is to be 
neglected. No class is to be ignored. No social form, family, 
state or church is to be left unused. 

While Wichern is chiefly occupied with the labor of his own 
national church, his survey covers both Catholic and Protestant 
enterprises in Europe and America. Wichern expresses the 
hope that Christians divided upon creeds will find in practical 
efforts of benevolence a ground on which all can agree. His 
appreciation of others is liberal and unstinted. 

Agencies.—The family is the point of departure for all dis- 
cussions of the social question. Missionary laborers discover in 
the ruin of domestic economy, in extreme destitution, in indecent 
crowding, in neglect of education, culture and religion the primal 
spring of general decay. In relation to the state the Inner 
Mission assumes an attitude of independence and of interest. 
No particular party theory of constitution or political organiza- 
tion is favored. Reverence for law and government will be 
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taught. The right of protection for voluntary associations is all 
that it asks of the state; and in return it promises to bring the 
people back to those virtues of purity, order and honesty which 


secure political stability. 

The relation of the Inner Mission to the church is defined. 
The Inner Mission is not external to the church and does not 
seek to supplant it, but to reveal one side of its life in healing 
and rescuing charity. The Inner Mission is not mother nor 
daughter of foreign (heathen) missions, but twin sister, daughter 
of the same spirit. The purpose is not to convert the unbaptized, 
either Jews or heathen, but to bring the baptized into right 
living, a mode of thought characteristic of a state church leader. 

Particular fields of labor —The relation of the movement to 
the state was not so clearly apprehended at that time as it has 
come to be since. Wichern shared the common feeling of his 
associates in respect to the Revolution. He admits that the 
wealthy classes had done much to deserve and provoke violence. 
In the confusion of that crisis he did not see, or for some reason 
shrank from declaring, the guilt of the royal house and the Coun- 
cillors of State. It was not yet time for a just and impartial 
criticism of the sins of court and camp. It was proletarian vice 
and violence which shocked the nation. The remedies proposed 
for crimes are religious influences upon criminals in prison and 
upon discharge, and a wholesome moral influence in the houses 
and neighborhoods where criminal tendencies are born and fos- 
tered. 

Wichern does not conceal the formalism and heartless neglect 
of the church and clergy. He describes places where pastoral 
service was entirely inadequate; where schools were inefficient ; 
where the church had almost forsaken its part as inspirer and 
comforter and teacher. As a natural consequence immorality 
was rife. ‘‘Sectarianism increases alarmingly in many places and 
sometimes carries the best forces with it.” To improve the effi- 
ciency of the church it is recommended that the methods already 
started should be carried much farther and organized into an effi- 
cient system, a very network covering the entire country. Asso- 
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ciations have been coming into life without any general plan 
upon the impulse of earnest persons. 

There are already Bible Societies and Tract Societies with 
colporteurs moving about from house to house; popular lending 
libraries; a few street preachers and evangelists; and the Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Society (after 1833) for assisting feeble churches 
to build meeting houses and support pastors. Suggestive begin- 
nings of parish organization are mentioned; with a codperation 
between women’s charity societies, savings bank schemes, tem- 
perance societies, and deaconess visitors. The function of the 
Inner Mission is to extend these efforts and supply trained work- 
ers as assistants or leaders. 

Special forms of moral evil must be met by special methods 
of spiritual work. The Inner Mission should extend the work 
already begun on behalf of fallen women, and imperiled girls. 

To counteract depressing literature there was nothiny better 
than the circulation of attractive and instructive books and papers. 
Drunkenness must be met by temperance societies under strong 
religious influence. 

Social disorders and the Inner Mission—All that concerns 
humanity has interest for this movement. The evils of domestic 
life are graphically drawn; the irregular sexual connections, fool- 
ish early marriages, illegitimate and deserted children, infanti- 
cide, pauperism and crime. The Inner Mission has already 
established schools for little children, Kindergartens, Sunday 
Schools, and ways of helping poor mothers with their burdens. 
Institutions of rescue for youth have been established. A sys- 
tem of relief has been sustained in a few parishes which offered 
a more friendly and personal method than that of cold and offi- 
cial state relief. Inthis labor the tender hand of woman was 
busy and their societies were growing in all directions. 

Gossner had founded the Elizabeth fund at Berlin in 1833. 
And Fliedner’s deaconess house had became “one of the most 
beautiful ornaments of our Evangelical Church” (1836). 

Self help—The Inner Mission was at first almost exclusively 
a ministry to the dependent and depraved. But Wichern urged 
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that the free associations should be heartily adopted as an agency 
for promoting the welfare of the self-reliant mechanic. He saw 
already the power of the combinations of the Communists. It 
wounded him deeply to discover that the “ brotherhood of labor- 
ers” already stood outside of and in antagonism to the church. 
He points to the example of Pastor Oberlin and of a few gen- 
erous employers who had shown the way to a fraternal codp- 
eration not based on class lines and anti-religious teachings. 
The socialists had already organized the workingmen in cities. 
Why should not the Christian people provide associations, inns, 
homes, and savings banks to meet the needs of special classes 
of laborers? To provide better homes for artisans and laborers 
it is urged that the Building Society of Berlin be imitated in all 
cities. It was many years before these suggestions of Wichern 
were embodied in organizations of laborers in the church, and 
the movement never succeeded as it was then conceived. But 
the ideas of a “Christian Socialism,’’ akin to that of Maurice, 
Kingsley and Ludlow, were all present in the “ Denkschrift’’ and 
germinated in many places. 

Extent of the work.—In 1845 the number of voluntary associ 
ations of this kind was estimated at 6000 to 7000. There were 
more than one hundred Bible societies and many publication and 
tract societies. By 1849 almost all German countries outside of 
Austria, had established Gustavus Ado!phus Societies. The asso- 
ciations of youth sought to come into correspondence in 1847, 
The “Fliegende Blatter’ became the organ of the societies in 
1844, and this paper has contributed to their power to this day. 
Hundreds of associations pursued their modest labors in obscur- 
ity and quiet, without correspondence or united organization. 

Objections —In the light of certain objections now current 
to the “institutional church” and other social activities, it is 
instructive to note that these same objections were urged in Ger- 
many to similar benevolent activity. The Inner Mission Soci- 
ety was said to imperil ‘spirituality ;” to involve the ministry in 
“secular”’ affairs; to complicate church order; to undermine 
the authoritative position of the clergy by encouraging the laity 
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to have a part in service. Nothing but the actual achievements 
disarmed such criticisms, and won all parties, liberal and con- 
servative, to the task. 

Comparison with the United States-—There are some respects 
in which the condition of the Inner Mission in our country at this 
time, resembles that of the German institutions in 1848. Thou- 
sands of Christian associations are active to relieve distress and 
promote social welfare. They are moved by a common spirit, 
and travel on converging lines. But they are pitifully inade- 
quate, and they are weakened by isolation, separation and want 
of organic unity. 

The National Conference of Charities and Corrections and the 
Evangelical Alliance are presages of a day when the beneficent 
agencies of this country will come into more conscious unity and 
and work upon a wiser plan. 

We may well adopt the metaphor of the organizing soul of 
the Inner Mission: ‘‘We must stretch a holy net of love, whose 
separate threads are already spun, but which waits upon this 
union for a well-ordered, closely connected whole.” 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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PROFIT SHARING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


OnE of the greatest advantages resulting from the present 
system of economic freedom is the great scope given for vari- 
ation of social types. Through individual initiative these vari- 
ations are produced, to be developed or annihilated by social 
forces as the variations are or are not conformable to the exist- 
ing social environment. Ina study of such variations, either in 
an attempt to determine the action of social forces upon them 
as exemplifying social progress, or in an estimate of their 
statical value to the existing system, it is essential to distinguish 
between the many similar variations in the same direction. This 
is not done in the study of the subject under consideration. The 
wage system, now well established for a century, has shown a 
decided tendency to vary. This variation is chiefly in the direc- 
tion of the admission of the laborers into a share of the product, 
in addition to their participation as wage receivers. But to 
designate all such variations, or even many of them, “profit 
sharing,’’ is manifestly improper. The fact that a type indicates 
a tendency to vary in a given direction is prima facie evidence of 
the expediency of some such change, to the type atleast. But 
of these many variations one is to be selected, while the many 
fail to conform to the requirements of the environment. To 
judge then of the merits of such a tendency in a given direction, 
by averaging the success of these many variations is illogical; 
no less so is it to estimate the value of any one variation by a 
similar general average. It is essential for either purpose to 
study each variation separately. Only by such a relative study 
and estimate can a trustworthy judgment be reached. 

Hence, for the present purpose, such a definition of terms as 
the following cannot be accepted. ‘The term profit sharing 
may be applied to any arrangement whereby labor is rewarded in 
addition to its wages, or in lieu of wages, by participation in the 
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profits of the business in which it isemployed. Benefits of vari- 
ous kinds, as insurance, schools, libraries and beautiful surround- 
ings, so long as maintained by employers out of their profits, 
and enjoyed by employés as an addition to what their wages 
would purchase, would have to be regarded in a strict analysis, 
as an indirect form of profit sharing.’”’* Mr. Gilman gives this 
more restricted definition: ‘‘The method of rewarding labor by 
assigning it a share in the realized profits of business in addition 
to wages.”’"* From the point of view of the Association for the 
Promotion of Profit Sharing, such a definition is acceptable; for 
its purpose is to encourage the multiplication of any such vari- 
ations as may alleviate the existing evils of the industrial system. 
All such variations are to be encouraged in the hope that she one 
may be discovered, and in the belief that every such modification 
is an immediate benefit. But for the purpose of a purely objec- 
tive estimate, such a definition is inadequate. It is the use of 
terms, not the motive, that is criticised. Nothing js to be 
gained, either from a scientific or a business point of view, by 
estimating indiscriminately, profit sharing, gain sharing, indeter- 
minate bonus, labor insurance, stock holding by employés, per- 
centage on sales, product sharing and similar forms. Nor is it 
possible, with such a vague basis of classification, to draw the 
line between those forms and progressive wages, sliding scales 
and similar forms until the wage system, so far as it is above a 
subsistence wage, is included. So much in justification of the 
use of terms in the present article. Profit sharing, as here under- 
stood, is an arrangement under which both employers and 
employés receive, in addition to their wages, a predetermined share 
in the profits. This is the meaning of the term as defined by the 
International Congress of Profit Sharing at Paris in 1889. 

So much that is written concerning profit sharing, in any 
interpretation of the term, is purely @ prior discussion, that the 
most of this paper will be given to a statement of the experience 
in the United States, preliminary to a further discussion of the 

‘Carroll D. Wright in the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 


Bureau of Labor, p. 152. 
* Profit Sharing between Employer and Employé, p. 8. 
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merits and demerits of the plan both in theory and in practice. 
The information has been derived from extensive correspond- 
ence with every firm mentioned and many others. These firms 
include all that could be located through the assistance of the 
Association for the Promotion of Profit Sharing, their magazine 
The Employer and Employed,and from miscellaneous investigation." 
The officers of the association, Col. Carroll D. Wright, N. O. 
Nelson and Rev. N. P. Gilman, assure the writer that all such 
firms, of which they have any knowledge, are included. For 
the earlier experience of many of the oldest firms, the writer is 
indebted to Mr. Gilman’s Profit Sharing between Employer and 
Employé, by far the most comprehensive work that has 
appeared in any language. 

The justification often given for a purely theoretical advocacy 
of the plan, without any adequate presentation of evidence, is 
that such an exposure of evidence will result in an injury both to 
the experimenting firms and to the plan in general. The objec- 
tion does not seem a valid one. For, in the first place, if the 
plan is not a success and cannot succeed, it is detrimental to the 
development of the very spirit desired to be promoted, by mak- 
ing the most progressive employers, and workmen as well, skep- 
tical of the value of all such efforts. Again, those firms which 
still continue the plan, are so well known that further publicity 
is of no import; and judging from the general tenor of the replies 
from those firms that have abandoned the plan, their experiments 
cannot be more effectively killed. An additional justification, 
if any such is needed, is found in the fact that all of the several 
firms interrogated replied that they had experienced no injury 
whatever from the publicity given their business affairs. 


PROFIT SHARING ENIERPRISES NOW IN OPERATION,” 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Milling Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
inaugurated what is now the oldest profit sharing plan in opera- 
tion, in September, 1882, at the end of their milling year. One 


* The writer will be grateful for information concerning any firm, not mentioned 
in the paper, which has had experience with profit sharing in any form. 
? Such well-known enterprises as the Alfred Dolge & Son felt manufactory, which 
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year from that date about 25 per cent. of the 400 or more men 
employed participated in a distribution of a bonus of more than 
$40,000. The participants included “first, all men having posi- 
tions of responsibility in the offices as well as in the mills,— 
nearly every man whose labor could be called skilled or upon 
whose fidelity much depended, being in the number; and, 
second, there were included all employés, however menial their 
work, who had been in the service of the firm continuously for 
five years.” The bonus amounted to about 33 per cent. on 
wages for the year, though the basis of division between employer 
and employés was not and never has since been made public. 
The bonus is declared on all profits remaining after 8 per cent. 
interest has been paid on all capital invested. The two succeed- 


ing years a similar sum was paid to about 33 per cent. (in 1885) 
of the men, the ratio of bonus to wages remaining about one to 
three. Two years of unprofitable business followed, with no 
bonus. Participation in profits was resumed in 1888, a larger 
proportion of the employés being benefited thereby. Since 


1891 no bonus has been paid, a condition due to the prevalent 
business depression. At all times the firm has paid the highest 
rate of wages to all employés. Mr. Charles A. Pillsbury writes: 
“I do not believe it has ever lessened our profits. I think that 
the men have done enough better to make up for all we have 
paid them.” The significance of this staternent is emphasized by 
Dr. Shaw in his account of this enterprise. He says, ‘‘] need 
not say to students of the labor question that this assurance is 
the most important thing I have to communicate on this subject. 


has a system of labor pensions and labor insurance, and the Gain Sharing system of 
the Yale & Towne company are not here included, because they are based upon quite 
different principles from that of profit sharing. It is true that they are often described 
as such, but they have little incommon. The latter system is described in the 7rans- 
actions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Vol. X, pp. 600 e¢ seg., or in D. 
F. Schloss’ Report on Gain Sharing to the Board of Trade (C.-7848), pp., 7-26. Simi- 
lar to these is the system of indeterminate bonus as practiced by the H. K. Porter loco- 
motive works of Pittsburg, Pa., and many other firms. As interesting and commend- 
able as these modifications of the wage system are, they do not come within the scope 
of this inquiry, nor do they offer any testimony as to the inherent value of profit shar- 
ing as a solution of the industrial problem. 
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If Mr. Pillsbury from his abundance and his generosity main- 
tained this system at some willingly made sacrifice—a thing of 
which he is perfectly capable—it would be extremely creditable 
to him individually and exceedingly fortunate for his employés 
individually; but it would not help to solve the labor question at 
large. Unless experiments at codperative profit sharing prove 
advantageous enough to recommend the system to employers 
for business reasons, the system must be counted a disappoint- 
ment and a failure. Few employers are in a position to do busi- 
ness on any system that handicaps them in the fierce struggle of 
competition.” * 

The Columbus (Ohio) Gas Company adopted a plan of profit 
sharing in 1885. President Emerson McMillan gives the follow- 
ing account: 

Former method was to divide equally the saving in the cost of labor 
per unit of product. That is to say,—if cost of labor for unit of pro- 
duct was reduced 5 per cent. in any one year as compared with the 
preceding year, the men’s wages would be increased 2% per cent. from 
that time on. Eventually we reached a point when further reductions 
were not possible. Under method adopted in 1895, we pay the men a 
dividend at the same time and at the same rate paid to the stock- 
holders, payable semi-annually. The stockholders’ dividend is figured 
on the amount of his stock. The employés’ dividend is figured on his 
earnings. If an employé earns $1000 a year, he receives a dividend 
of $50. Every employé from the president down is entitled under 
certain restrictions to participate in the dividend. In the company 
to which I am referring about seventy-five, or say, nine-tenths of our 
regular employés participate. The conditions are: (a2) The employé 
must have been in the service of the company for one year preceding 
the beginning of the six months for which a dividend is declared. (4) 
His services must have been continuous and satisfactory. If com- 
pelled to be absent a satisfactory substitute is accepted. (c) Until an 
employé has become the actual owner of at least three shares of stock, 
either through dividends or purchase, the company may pay the divi- 
dend in stock. We greatly desired to have all our employés become 


tAlbert Shaw, Codpferation in a Western City, American Economic Association 
publications, 1887; pp. 183-190. Also Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Sixth Series, pp. 256-263. 
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stockholders. In this we will probably fail. More than half of the 
employés sold their first stock dividend. But one has yet been paid. 
We provide our men with a large hall, lighted and heated, billard and 
pool tables, a card room, a reading room with scientific books, maga- 
zines and papers. 


The N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
Mound City, Ill., and LeClaire, [l., is the most noted and one of 
the most successful instances of profit sharing in this country. 
This firm, established in 1871, manufactures plumber’s goods, 
steam engines, pumps, etc. In 1886 this plan of profit sharing 
was adopted. Capital is allowed the commercial rate of interest, 
10 per cent. of the profits is set aside for a reserve fund, 10 per 
cent. for a provident fund, and the remainder is divided equally 
between wages and capital. The reserve fund was created to 
meet the losses of bad years and equalize dividends when profits 
were small, the provident fund to take care of the sick, the dis- 
abled and the families of deceased laborers. After five years the 
manner of division was changed so as to yield 2 per cent. divi- 
dends on wages for every I per cent. on capital, and in place of 
a fixed per cent. for the special funds whatever was necessary for 
these purposes was to be paid out of gross profits. In the 
beginning dividends were payable in cash or in the stock of the 
company, at the option of theemployé. As about three-fourths 
of the first four dividends were invested in stock, the rule was 
changed so as to make all dividends payable in the stock of the 
company. Stock is always redeemed at par whenever the 
holder leaves the employ of the company. In 1894, a rule was 
adopted permitting participation in dividends only to those who, 
working full time and getting full pay, saved 10 per cent. of 
their wages and invested the savings in the stock of the com- 
pany. This is not only to enable the employé to save rather 
than to consume his dividends, and to place upon him the 
responsibility for this, but to constitute the enterprise a real 
codperative undertaking. The bonus averaged about g per cent. 
on wages for the first seven years. In 1893, owing to the busi- 
ness depression, there was no dividend. Rather there promised 
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to be a deficit. The employés of all departments voluntarily 
agreed toa cut of 25 per cent. on wages, they to be recouped 
when business permitted. This was done at the end of the year, 
the condition of the business allowing even a small interest on 
capital. The following year the men agreed, again voluntarily, 
to work ten hours a day instead of nine. “The company 
believes that the hourly return for nine hours is greater than the 
hourly return for ten, but in the aggregate more work will be 
done in ten hours than in nine.” These two years were a severe 
test, but resulted in a proof of the feasibility, of the plan. 

Mr. Nelson is a believer in codperation as a status to be 
reached through profit sharing.*' In this his hopes have not been 
realized. Though of the five hundred of his employés, all who 
have been with him for ten months, who participate in the divi- 
sion of the bonus, about four hundred are also holders of stock. 
A recent attempt at an innovation resulted in so much misunder- 
standing in the newspaper accounts that the company’s statement 
is essential to a correct estimate of the experiment: 


The proposal which made a momentary disturbance in one of the 
LeClaire departments — only one— December 1 (1895), was that the 
department which was the oldest at LeClaire should become the own- 
ers of the plant and working capital at its first cost, by contributing 
at the start one-fourth of their wages when working full time, the pro- 
portion to decrease at double the rate at which they should decrease 
the purchase price; that they should pay the company 6 per cent. 
interest on the investment, and have all the profits; that they should 
organize as a codperative concern as soon as one-tenth of the purchase 
price was paid off; that the company should have controi, but without 
any charge for business management, until they had paid off one-half. 
The company estimate that at the end of the first year there would be 
a reduction from wages of about one-eight, and at the end of the 
second year nothing; and that the whole would be paid in about six 
or eight years. The objections, which seem not to have been raised in 
the meeting, were the immediate loss of wages and the fear of a going- 
alone idea. A good part of the force went right along and never 


* Through Profit Sharing to Cobperation in The Employer and Employed for Janu- 
ary 1894. 
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stopped; but there was enough mischief in some to create actual 
trouble, which it was not well to risk. The proposal was immediately 
called off, and the work went on in the usual way. There has been a 
considerable increase of those who leave in 10 per cent. The idea of 
getting the LeClaire departments, one by one, converted into codpera- 
tive shops on a safe basis, has not been abandoned by the company. 
The only reason for requiring a payment out of wages was to make 
them in part pay for it themselves, which was apparently the only 
course that would make them take the necessary interest in it. 

The Nelson company has founded a workmen’s town, sup- 
ports schools and kindergartens, libraries, places of amusement, 
assists a codperative store, and in various other ways evinces its 
extraordinary interest in the welfare of its employés. It is not 
claimed by the company that there is no lessening of its profits, 
though it repudiates any philanthropic basis for its action. 
However, it must be admitted that a higher standard of justice 
here prevails than any one can expect to become immediately 
prevalent in the business world." 

The Rice and Griffen Manufacturing Company, of Worcester, 
Mass., employ 115 hands in the manufacture of mouldings, 
sashes and blinds. In 1887 a planof profit sharing was intro- 
duced which is still continued. Interest at 6 per cent. is 
reserved, and the net profits are divided equally between the 
employers and those employés who have worked in the com- 
pany’s shops for six months. The bonus has amounted to 4 per 
cent. on wages some years, though for several of the past years 
there have been no profits to divide. The firm is of the opinion 
that the division has not lessened the profits of the firm. 

The Procter and Gamble* firm, one of the oldest and best 
known manufacturers of soaps in the United States, located at 
Ivorydale, a small suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio, have practiced 
profit sharing since 1887. They employ about 500 laborers, 

* Two Examples of Successful Profit Sharing by Professor F. W. Blackmar in Zhe 
Forum for March 1895, is perhaps the most accessible of the many articles written 
concerning Mr. Nelson’s endeavors. 

* See the article on 7wo Examples of Successful Profit Sharing in The Forum for 
March 1895. 
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mostly unskilled, in the factory, and about 100 in the offices. 


ictual 
ately The plan of division, as adopted in 1890, is to pay to employés 
een a the same dividend on wages as is paid on stock. This has 
ea of averaged a 12 per cent. dividend since the plan was adopted. 
pera- These dividends are paid semi-annually. All employés, after 
pany. being in the employ of the company for three months, share in 
make the dividends upon the same basis. Fully 98 per cent. of the 
only employés now participate. The company reserves the right to 
deny the dividend to employés for cause, but the amount of 
isn this unpaid dividend must be divided among the other laborers, 
a, and does not go to the stockholders of the company. Any 
S its waste or loss of material, due to carelessness or neglect upon the 
not part of an employé, is deducted from the negligent employé’s 
fits, 4 dividend in favor of the company. The company encourages 
= stock holding by the employés, and at present between seventy 
tice and eighty shares are so held. An insurance fund, a library and 
tely q reading room, a company physician, etc. are provided by the 
company. The company also pays wages to injured employés. 
ster, For the first few years the plan was not a success from a purely 
1s, q business point of view. But it is now held that the saving under 
sae i profit sharing is largely in excess of the sums paid to wage 
» earners as profits. This saving is one of time, of diminished 
the ‘ waste of material, in making a better quality of product, in keep- 
»m- 3 ing men of experience and in oversight. Owing to the grade of i 
per labor employed, the success of profit sharing has here been a 
matter of education. 
ion { John Wanamaker, a mercantile firm, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
adopted in 1887, a method of profit sharing combined with a 
est : system of percentage on sales, long service pensions, and inde- hy 
at terminate bonus. On account of this complication of system, } 
ed this experience is of little value as a test of profit sharing. + 
eS, Several thousand employés are benefited by the plan. 
The The Scott & Holston Lumber Company, of Duluth, Minn., adopted 
= a division of profits based on wages in 1888. The results of their 
for experience are thus stated: re 


For the last two years there have been no profits in our business 
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for anybody, so there has been no profit sharing ; and we have not had 
enough experience in it to intelligently judge of the good results that 
might arise from it. We think that it is a good scheme, but we also 
think that its advantages have been exaggerated, and that no radical 
change can be made in our industrial conditions without injury to both 
employers and employés. We think that there is only one class of 
employés to whom a share should be given, and that class is experi- 
enced mechanics or those who may be styled well up in their trade. 
Common labor can hardly expect to participate in profit sharing since 
they are unstable and do not remain long in any one place, or in any 
position. This of course bars out all our common men, woodsmen 
and laborers who have no trade. The condition of this class it seems 
to us is becoming more and more hopeless. 

The Bourne Mills of Tiverton, R. f., adopted profit sharing in 
1889, and have paid thirteen semi-annual dividends to their 
employés. Of the total amount of net profits, not less than 6 
nor more than IO per cent. is set aside for distribution among 
employés. This is divided in the proportion which the wages of 
each operative for six months bear to the entire wage payment 
for that period. The rate of this payment has averaged over 
3 per cent. ‘There is but one condition necessary to entitle 
every one in our employ to share in the profits, namely, faithful 
service during the required term; though it is stipulated that 
each employé shall deposit some sum of money every month if 
possible in the Employés Savings Fund or in some savings bank.” 
In November 1895 a vote of the employés was taken as to the 
expediency of continuing profit sharing. There were only six 
negative votes, the plan being disliked by one of the local trade 
unions; one negative, however, explaining that he felt the cor- 
poration did not receive an equivalent. The treasurer of the 
company writes: ‘Our directors are ‘strictly business’ and the 
plan is a method of business, and thus far we have been satisfied 
with the returns. The scheme is bitterly disliked by some of 
our competitors here.” It is of interest to note that the antag- 
onism of the trade unions is not general, as the following from 
an account of a meeting of the Spinners’ and Carders’ Union 


shows: 
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There was considerable talk about profit sharing dividend paid to 
the spinners at the Bourne Mill last month. Some spinners received 
as high as $21. The members thought it very nice to receive such a 
handsome addition to their wages. It spoke well for the mill and the 
good material used in it.’ 


C. G. Conn, manufacturer of band instruments at Elkhart, Ind., 
adopted a system of profit sharing in his establishment in 1891, 
and later in his printing office. After ascertaining the gross 
receipts for the year the proprietor deducts as his own share 
28 per cent. This includes, (1) remuneration for services 
as entrepreneur, (2) interest on invested capital at 8 per cent., 
and (3) royalty on patents and use of proprietor’s name. From 
the remaining 72 per cent., the running expenses of the year 
were next to be deducted. The surplus remaining was to 
be divided among employés as follows: In order to stimu- 
late the five superintendents to careful oversight, twenty cents 
were to be given to each of them for every instrument manu- 
factured and sold during the year. The remainder of the 
profits was to be divided in the ratio of ten, six and four among 
the employés who had been in continuous employment for at 
least one year, according to their membership in one of three 
classes; membership to be based on length and character of 
service. More than 80 per cent. of the two hundred and 
more employés now participate. While it is difficult to deter- 
mine the ratio of bonus to wages in such a system, yet for the 
first two years it amounted to more than 12 per cent. The 
justification of the plan is stated by Mr. Conn as follows: 


t is a reward that rightfully belongs to all faithful working people 
who give their best efforts to the interests of employers, and any busi- 
ness undertaking managed with skill and energy will pay larger profits 
controlled by some such plan as mine than it will under the ordinary 
wage system. Friendship pays in business as well as in social life ; 
and if employers expect to obtain the best results from labor, they 
must cultivate more friendly relations with their employés, pay them 
better wages, and give them an opportunity to share such profits as good 


* The Fall River Daily Globe, January 9, 1896. 
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conduct and an increased effort to make the business more profitable 


will warrant. 


P. N. Kuss, painter and decorator, of San Francisco, Cal., intro- 
duced the first profit sharing experiment on the Pacific coast in 
1890. The basis of division is, (1) current wages paid every 
week and salary of manager; (2) interest on capital invested at 
10 per cent.; (3) profits divided into three equal parts, one- 
third payable to manager, one-third in cash to employés, and 
one-third invested for employés’ benefit. The employés’ portions 
are divided pro rata to earnings of the year. The bonus has 
averaged from 5 to 6 per cent. on wages, though for two of the 
five years no profits were made. 

The Bowdoin Paper Manufacturing Company, of Brunswick, 
Maine, began practicing profit sharing in 1890. Ten per cent. of 
net profits, after interest on plant is deducted, is divided among 
employés in proportion to the wages they have received during 
the period of coéperation. The firm write: ‘Our experience 
has been favorable and we think well of the plan. For the past 
few years business has been in a depressed condition and the 
labor dividends have been small and infrequent, but we believe 
that the influence of the system is in the right direction.” They 
believe that the system tends to increase rather than to decrease 
profits. 

The Cumberland Mills, owned by S. D. Warren & Company, of 
Boston, Mass., practice a similar plan of profit sharing. 


CASES OF TEMPORARY ABANDONMENT OF PROFIT SHARING DUE TO 
COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION." 


The Page Belting Company, of Concord, N. H., had several 
years’ experience in profit sharing dating from 1887, The plan 
was to divide the net profits, after paying capital 10 per cent., up to 


* The Peace Dale Manufacturing Company, of Peace Dale, R. J., deserves mention 
in this connection. This firm, founded at the opening of the century, has an enviable 
record in its dealings with its employés. In 1878 an indeterminate plan of profit shar- 
ing was adopted, which in its application for four years, 1880 to 1884, was practically 
a determinate plan of profit sharing. Fifty per cent. of the net profits were divided 
among the employés, amounting to a bonus of 5 per cent. on wages for the first two 
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the sum of $1200 among the workmen not on salary. The 
division of this bonus was upon the basis of merit. The com- 
pany write: ‘‘We have not been able, owing to the hard times, 
to give the profit sharing scheme any satisfactory test.” 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Iron and Nail Company, tried profit shar- 
ing for the year 1894, but owing to the condition of the trade 
the plan was abandoned. Ten per cent. of the net profits were 
to be distributed among the men in the proportion which each 
man’s wages bore to the pay roll. ‘Our abandonment has only 
been temporary. Of course a crude effort for but one year 
would determine nothing, because the employés had to be edu- 
cated to a standard which will make them fit instruments in 
working out at least one-half of this question. Even our brief 
experience made better workmen of our men.” 

Ginn and Company Publishers, of Boston, Mass.,* introduced a plan 
of profit sharing in 1891, which included all the publishing and 
office force, together with the agents in the field. The one dis- 
tribution amounted to more than 6 percent. on wages. The firm 
reports : 

We intended to make this profit sharing a permanency, but just 
then the hard times came on, which have interfered with it even to the 
present time. The basis on which we made the division was that we 
would distribute among all of our people as a free gift one quarter of 
all the profits of the business over and above the preceding year. We 
hope at no distant day to return to a similar plan. We have found this 
condition of affairs to interfere somewhat with the scheme, that certain 
of our help are entitled to a rise in salary more than others, and they 
years and to 3 per cent. for the next two years. Since then no dividends have 
been declared. “The plan is not now a dead letter, but neither is it clearly in evi- 
dence. The pian has resulted in a slight, but we think appreciable feeling of union 
between the employés and the owners. We have had no so-called ‘labor troubles’ 
during these hard times, but, on the other hand, have not cut wages or stopped the 
mills. In this way our help has actually received a bonus. We would not feel justified 
in ascribing this result to profit sharing, but that has helped rather than hindered.” 

The experience of this firm is fully detailed in the Seventeenth Annual Report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, pp. 177-186, and in Mr. Gilman’s Profit Sharing. 


*The Century Company, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, The Staatz Zeitung» 
and other publishers continue various forms of intermediate bonus. 
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are naturally not as well satisfied with an even distribution according 
to previous salaries as they would be by varying it and recognizing 
the value of each in a special way, by increasing the salary when they 
deserve it, and I am at a loss today to know which is the safest basis on 
which to proceed. One has to recognize the varying deserts of 
employés and it brings in a complex element, for one cannot both raise 
the salary and give an extra allowance at the same time. If all would 
be content to continue to receive the same salary of the previous year and 
allow the distribution of extra dividends to be made pro rata on the 
salaries received, it would be very simple. That was the basis.of our 
former allowance. 

This reveals some of the difficulties of the plan when applied 
to a business not homogeneous, 

Pomeroy Brothers, Manufacturing Chemists, of Newark, N. /., 
divided profits for two or three years previous to the recent 
business depression. Workmen who had been with the firm for 
more than six months and less than two years did or did not share 
in the dividend as the employers might decide; those who had 
been with the firm for more than two years shared in proportion 
to their wages. The readoption of the plan depends upon the 
attitude of new members of the corporation as well asa revival of 
business. The position of the president of the company is 
unequivocal. He writes: 

If I can see my way clear to it, I would like to extend the profit 
sharing so that finally-a committee chosen by the older and the best 
employés should have a large share in the management of the business, 
and perhaps finally the complete mangement of it, and that all the 
employés should share to a much larger extent than they do now in 
the profits, perhaps in all the profits instead of in a small part of them 
after the salaries are paid and the interest on the capital. But that is 
in the future and must be slowly worked out. 

The Golden Pressed and Fire Brick Company, of Denver, Col, 
adopted the plan in 1891. After paying 5 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company, no salaries allowed for superin- 
tendence, half of the profits were to go to stockholders and half 
to the employés, including all in the employ of the company for 
the previous six months. The basis of the division was the ratio 
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of wages to total wages of all employés. But one dividend was 
paid, of 2% per cent. on wages in 1892. 


CASES IN WHICH PROFIT SHARING HAS DEEN ABANDONED. 


The experience of thirteen of the following thirty-two failures 
has been given either in the Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor or in Mr. Gilman’s work on Profit 
Sharing : third, fourth, fifth and sixth of these cases are given in 
the former; the first, second, eighth, ninth, eleventh, twelfth, 
fourteenth, and the twentieth are given in the latter work. A 


very brief summary of their experience will here suffice. 


1. Zhe Bay State Shoe and Leather Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
adopted profit sharing in 1867 and paid six dividends in the following 
seven years. They divided 25 per cent. of the net profits, which 
made a bonus on wages of from 2 to 5 per cent. The company 
decided that the plan conferred no benefits upon themselves, 
there being labor troubles and no improvement in the character of 
service, and very little to the employés and accordingly abandoned it. 

2. A New England Factory, of Boston, Mass., is recorded by Mr. 
Gilman as having adopted the plan in 1868. Four dividends were 
declared amounting to from 2 to 5 per cent. on wages. The 
results were satisfactory as far as they concerned the laborers, but 
entailed a sacrifice upon the part of firm, which in addition to the loss 
from the Boston fire, was greater than the firm was justified in con- 
tinuing. 

3. A. S. Cameron & Co., of Jersey City, N. J., divided to per cent. 
of net profits among their employés from 1869 to1877. This amounted 
4% percent. on wages. The plan was a success in every respect, but : 
was discontinued upon the death of the head of the firm. if 

4. Brewster & Company, of New York City, divided 1o per cent. 
of gross profits, before salaries of managers were withdrawn, for two 
years beginning with 1870. The continuance of the plan was con- 
ditioned upon the employés’ refraining from labor disturbances; this 


condition being broken, the plan was abandoned. i 
5. Lister Brothers, of Newark, N. /., manufacturers of fertilizers, : 
divided in 1882 all net profits above 10 per cent. on invested capital a 


among their employés, divided into four grades. The results being 
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very unsatisfactory, the firm returned to their former plan of a small 
indeterminate bonus to a few of their highest grade employés. 

6. A Mercantile Firm, of Boston, Mass., experimented with profit 
sharing in several forms for nearly ten years. Their conclusion was 
that few appreciate what was done for them, and that “it is better to pay 
good salaries to those who earn them, and if there is to be profit shar- 
ing, let it be offered to the most capable men, but in lieu of salary.’” 

7. Keene Brothers, of Lynn, Mass., manufacturers of shoes, adopted 
a plan of profit sharing in 1885, but did not make public any details. 
One or two divisions were made; but the personnel of the firm was 
changed and the plan was abandoned. It had not prevented labor 
disturbances during the years that dividends were paid. 

8. Norton Brothers, of Chicago, manufacturers of sheet metal goods, 
divided profits for the year 1886. The dividend amounted to about 
8 per cent. on wages for the year. The plan was abandoned 
“because it put on the same level the careless, thoughtless, indifferent 
workman with the conscientious and intelligent man. Weare not pre- 
pared to say that it is necessarily a failure under all circumstances, but 
it failed with us for the reason that a large proportion of our employés 
have not intelligence enough to comprehend it.”’ 

9. The New England Granite Works, of Westerly, R. J., adopted an 
elaborate plan of profit sharing in 1886, chiefly as a protection against 
labor difficulties. Lack of good faith was charged by both sides; no 
bonus was ever paid. 

10. Zhe Bucyrus Steam Shovel and Dredge Company, of South Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,” divided 25 per cent. of net profits, for the year 1886, 
among its employés on the basis of wages. For a few following 
years the bonus was made an indefinite one and then the plan was aban- 
doned as having few advantages. 

11. L. H. Williams, Contractor, of New York City, divided profits for 
the year 1886. Mr. Williams’ death, the following year, put an end to 
the system. 

12. Zhe Union Mining Company, of Mt. Savage, Md., decided in 
1886 to divide 1o per cent. of net profits among the workmen on the 
basis of wages earned. Two dividends were paid, but labor difficulties 
were not prevented, and the plan was abandoned as not having increased 
the interest of 5 per cent. of the force. 

* Seventeenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, p. 176. 


* Formerly of Bucyrus, Ohio. 
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13. Welshans & McEwans, Plumbers, of Omaha, Neb., divided all 
net profits for 1886, after reserving interest on capital, pro rata between 
capital and wages. For the first year the bonus amounted to an extra 
month’s pay on eight months’ work. The following year the men went 


out on a general strike, and the plan was abandoned. 
14. Zhe Sperry Manufacturing Company, of Ansonia, Conn., divided 
profits for the two years 1886-7, but without any perceptible benefit 


from the plan. 

15. &. R. Hull, Clothiers, of Cleveland, Ohio, divided profits for 
four years following 1886. The results were satisfactory, but the plan 
was discontinued with a change in the firm. 

16. The Wardell Needle Company, of Lakeport, N. H., divided net 
profits equally between capital and wages for the years 1886-9, with a 
change of firm the plan was discontinued. 

17. Zhe Hoffman & Billings Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturers of plumbers’ goods, divided net profits equally between capital 
and labor, each laborer participating in proportion to wages earned 
for the years 1886-90. “This plan worked well for several years when 
there were profits to divide, but when we happened to have a poor year, 
and losses instead of gains at the end of the year, we met sour faces 
all around among our men, and concluded that it was too much of a 
‘jug-handle affair’ to be continued, so we dropped it. Any company 
would of course have a right to expect some benefit when dividing 
gains with employés. We found out after profit sharing for about three 
years, that ours was a mistaken idea, and concluded to drop it.” 

18. Rogers, Peet & Company, manufacturers of clothing, New York 
City, adopted a profit sharing in 1886. Three dividends, averaging 
about 3 per cent. on wages, were paid. The firm write: “We 
distributed a share of our profits among all our employés in the expec- 
tation that the value of the principle would entitle it to a permanent 
establishment as part of our business policy. In this we were disap- 
pointed, for towards the close of the third year our cutters, who were 
the only mechanics employed in the business, went on a strike over a 
rather insignificant matter, to settle which we had to call in the author- 
ities of their Trade Union. Our position was maintained by the arbi- 
trators and the men went back to work, but we felt that our liberality 
towards them was not appreciated, and the next year we discontinued 
the profit sharing arrangement. We have always felt that we made a 
mistake in admitting all our employés to this participation on the same 
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basis; whereas, had we limited the dividend shares to those who had 
been in our service a term of years, the plan would have worked better 
all round.” 

19. Zhe Ara Cushman Company, of Auburn, Maine, manufacturers of 
boots and shoes, was one of the best known profit sharing enterprises. 
Their experience may be taken as typical of many others. The account 
given by the president of the company, who rose from the workman’s 
bench, is so expressive of the employer’s attitude towards this and other 
phases of the labor question, and gives at the same time the attitude of 
the labor organizations, and the laborers themselves, that the following 
extended extract is given: 

“Our company inaugurated a plan of profit sharing in March 1886, 
and continued it with some modifications and with varying success 
until April 1892, when we discontinued it. 

“We have a capacity for something over 1000 employés (25 to 30 
per cent. being females), and much of the time have had nearly or quite 
that number. Our pay roll has amounted to from $300,000 to $450,- 
ooo per year, which in a small city of 12,000 or 14,000 has been quite 
an item in business and industrial interests. 

“When we started our profit sharing plan much the largest part of 
our employés, nine-tenths or more, were Americans, natives of the town 
and state, and were as a class, intelligent and enterprising, and for 
these reasons we were led to suppose our efforts to make the plan suc- 
ceed would be better appreciated and could be more easily and more 
beneficially carried out. When we started on this plan the Knights of 
Labor were attracting much attention and were becoming strongly 
organized in many parts of the state and country. They were loud 
and often arrogant in their claims and unreasonable in their avowed 
aims and purposes. They had the enthusiasm as well as the inexperi- 
ence of youth and worked in season and out for recognition and power, 
and regarded with disfavor, if not with jealousy, any plan for the alleged 
purpose of benefiting the working men and women, which was not 
under their control. They usually acted upon the assumption that 
employers of labor were entirely selfish in dealing with employés, and 
would not codperate in nor sanction any arrangement with them except 
for their own benefit. 

“When we started our plan it was agreed that our prices for work 
should be the same as the other manufacturers in the place paid for 
similar work, to be fixed and adjusted by a joint committee of our 
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employés and directors of our company. It was also agreed that our 
employés should not belong to any organization which could control 
their action as workmen, and that our company should not belong to 
any association which could in any way control our action as employers, 
but that all questions arising between the company and employés should 
be referred to the committee mentioned above. 

“When first presented, our proposition for profit sharing was 
received by most of our employés with favor, by many of them with 
enthusiasm, and for the first year or two many of them appeared to 
try to make their work of such value to the company as would fairly 
entitle them to a dividend in pursuance of our agreement and purpose 
A comparatively small number maintained their interest to the last and 
witnessed the discontinuance of the scheme with much regret. 

“Among the prominent causes of abandonment I will mention: 
The inadequate ideas of most of the employés in regard to the exact- 
ing demands of business, which led them to think that the profits of 
business were larger and more easily earned than they are; the failure 
on the part of most of them to realize that success of the business such 
as would assure them a dividend above fairly liberal wages must depend 
on the individual efforts of all; many of them could see it to be the 
duty of the others to be faithful and diligent but did not give it a 
personal application. But altogether the most important reason why 
we could not make our plan successful was the opposition, open or 
concealed, of the labor organizations under the control of professional 
agitators and leaders. Their purpose was to make workingmen believe 
that their interests were safer and would be better subserved under the 
control of their organizations than in codperation with employers of 
labor; that wages could be increased or maintained more certainly and 
to a greater extent by the arbitrary demands of labor organizations 
than by any alliance with employers, with the hope of a fair share of 
the profits. It was difficuit, and became almost impossible, to adjust 
prices for work with our employés which were satisfactory to them and 
possible for us to pay, the men being constantly told, and many of 
them made to believe that it was our purpose to make prices fully as 
much lower than other manufacturers as we would ever pay in dividends. 
The time consumed by the committee in adjusting prices and settling 
questions which were constantly coming up came to be quite an annoy- 
ance as well as an expense; the men in most instances being so jealous 
of their supposed rights that they resisted many necessary and reason- 
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able requirements from the company, while making many unreasonable 
and impossible claims for themselves. 

“ Altogether we felt compelled, much to our disappointment and 
regret, to discontinue the plan. 

“In conclusion I will venture to express the opinion, that before 
any system of industrial partnership or profit sharing possible to man- 
ufacturers, and hence practical and permanent can be introduced, there 
must be more, and to a very great extent radically different, fundamental 
teaching on the part of labor leaders and so-called labor and social 
reformers. 

“‘As I read and observe I think workingmen hear much indiscrim- 
inate denunciation of the alleged selfishness, injustice and heartlessness 
of employers of labor, and but very little, if indeed anything, in the 
way of admonition or advice to themselves to do faithful, intelligent 
and efficient work, and in that way to command desirable positions and 
adequate pay. In the teaching of professed friends of labor much needs 
to be done first to disabuse the minds of workingmen of the prevalent 
idea that their employers are necessarily either their enemies, or entirely 
disregard their interests, and that everybody who has accumulated large 
wealth must have done it dishonestly and to the detriment or impov- 
erishment of somebody else. 

““When the ‘New Day’ of the ‘Industrial Millennium,’ of which 
reformers speak and write, is fully established it will have been brought 
about fully as much by the increased intelligence, industry, faithful- 
ness and economy of wage earners as by the increased liberality of 
wage payers. If each would study more the common interests of both 
we should be nearer the dawn of better conditions.” 

This testimony is of significance because of the large number of 
employés, the length of time the experiment was tried, and the unques- 
tioned good faith and high motives with which the plan was inaugu- 
rated and carried out. The dividends declared amounted to 2 or 3 
per cent. on wages for the year. 

20. Mr. W. Eliot Fette, of Boston, introduced the plan in his gas 
works in 1886. ‘The workmen were to get a dividend on the dividend 
declared on stock. Since the fixed capital in this business is large such 
a dividend made quite an addition to wages. The plan was abandoned 
because of failure of dividends in recent years and lack of appreciation 
on the part of the men. 

21. Zhe Boston Herald divided profits in 1887, the dividend amount- 
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ing to 3% per cent. on wages. Discontinuance was due to change in 
the firm, and to business complications. 

22. The Crump Label Company, of Montclair, N. /., adopted the plan 
n 1887, and made one distribution of 20 per cent. of net profits for 
that year. A change in ownership of the enterprise resulted in a 
discontinuance of the experiment. Mr. Crump writes, “The effect was 
immediately noticeable; more work was produced of a higher class 
and at a lower cost than before, and all the employés took a greater 
interest in economy of time and material. A feeling of fellowship was 
also manifest and those who belonged to trade unions abandoned their 


membership.” 
23. Zhe Woodstock Mills Company, of Norristown, Pa., adopted a 


plan of profit sharing in 1887, which was soon discontined on account 


of a change in ownership. 

24. The Haines, Jones & Cadbury Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of brass and iron goods, adopted a plan in 1887 which 
gave the laborers a bonus of from 6 to 8 per cent. on wages. Mr. 
Haines writes, ‘We adopted profit sharing among all our employés 
and kept it up for five years. In that time we divided some thirty 
thousand dollars. We then abandoned it and now divide about two- 
thirds of it among twenty of our chief men and women, which I think 
is all right; but a general profit sharing, while in theory just, is in 
practice simply throwing money away.”” They are decidedly of the 
opinion that the practice reduces profits. 

25. The Springfield Foundry Company, of Springfield, Mass., began 
to divide profits in 1887, and discontinued the plan after three years 
trial. The bonus amounted to 2 or 3 per cent. on wages. The firm 
say, “In our business, it was an injury rather than a benefit to us. 
We could not see any perceptible increase in the production of our men, 
nor interest in the care of their tools or material. On the contrary, 
ouremployés began to think that they were the proper parties to fix 
wages, and the prices at which we should sell the products. The 
employés were also careful to take advantage of their membership in the 
Labor Unions to enforce their demands. Since we have abandoned 
the system of profit sharing, these troubles do not exist.” 

26. The St. Louis (Mo.) Shovel Company, divided profits from 1887 
to 894. The plan was practically that of the Nelson Company, from 
whom they took the idea. Their opinion is that the plan decreases the 
profits of the firm, and ‘‘so long as Labor Unions dominate labor, 
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profit sharing cannot be a success nor prevent labor troubles, even 
though employers conscientiously and liberally endeavor to work under 
the system. We had conducted our business on this plan for several 
years, paying dividends regularly, submitting books to inspection of 
any committee the employés should so select, making dividends every 
year with one exception, and two or three occasions where honesty to 
ourselves did not justify it. The Union was established in the shop 
during the Pullman troubles and the men demanded that we be made 
a Union shop, that they appoint the foreman, which we regard a neces- 
sary power to retain in the hands of the management for obvious rea- 
sons. ‘They demanded that Union labels be put upon our goods, to 
which merchants would seriously object, and this when no existing 
trouble outside the works was evident. We decided that we could not 
afford to have the business taken out of our hands, although a minority 
of the employés only made the demand, but they were backed by the 
Labor organizations. Our works were picketed by Union men to pre- 
vent employment of other than Union men. We thereupon closed 
down for several weeks and discontinued the profit sharing system.” 

27. The Globe Tobacco Company, of Detroit Mich., divided 1 per 
cent. of gross profits during 1886-8, but discontinued the plan as hav- 
ing no satisfactory results. The bonus amounted to about to per 
cent. on wages. 

28. Siegel, Cooper & Co., of Chicago, /il., adopted a plan in 1892, 
modeled after the Bon Marché, of Paris. The plan was soon aban- 
doned. They write, ‘Every week we did a good business they were 
tickled to death, but as soon as business might be dull, there would be 
more kicks than we could stand ; so we gave the thing up. It seems 
that conditions in America and the old country are so different that 
the same plans do not work.” 

29. The Watertown (N. Y.) Steam Engine Company divided profits 
for the year 1891. Their experience was “that in the case of a fair 
proportion of our men we secured better service, better regard for the 
interests of the business, but that a still larger number of the men 
regarded their dividends as simply so much extra pay and were no 
more careful or helpful than before. We are quite willing to believe 
that if the experiment had been continued for a number of years we 
should have developed among the men, a sentiment which would have 
compelled the indolent and indifferent ones to give us better service 
or incur the disapproval and ostracism of their fellow workmen. The 
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result for the first year, however was so far from showing any very 
favorable improvement that we discontinued it.” 

30. The Malvern (Ark.) Lumber Company adopted a system of profit 
sharing in 1894. The net profits were to be divided between the stock- 
holders, the management and the laborers, in the same proportion that 
the capital invested, the wages of management, and the wages of 
employés bore to each other. One half the dividends due the employés 
was to be paid in cash, the other half invested for their benefit. 
95 per cent. of the labor employed is of the lowest unskilled labor, 
chiefly colored. A very large proportion could not read nor write 
and this ignorance prevented any general understanding of the plan. 
Added to this is the lack of permanency; for the industry is moved 
from place to place as the tributary timber land is cleared. One 
dividend was paid, and the proposition explained so thoroughly six 
months before, had to be discussed all over again. The men thought 
they were being discharged and paid off. These considerations led 
to the abandonment of the plan, though the firm expected no results 
until after the payment of at least one dividend. They attribute the 
failure to the character of the employés and the industry, not to any 
defect in the system. 

31. Heywood & Company, shirt manufacturers, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
adopted the plan in 1895. The system proposed was to divide profits 
into four equal parts; one to be paid to capital, one to employer, one 
to labor, and the fourth set aside for depreciation in plant. This plan 
promised a bonus of from 5 to to per cent. on the wages of the hun- 
dred or more employés, chiefly women. Good results were secured for 
a few weeks; since then carelessness and inattention have returned and 
idleness and irregularity as of old. The plan was abandoned after a 
six-months’ trial. A chief motive in the adoption of the plan was the 
improvement of the character of the employés. 

32. The Wright and Potter Printing Company, of Boston, Mass., 
tried profit sharing for two years. A fixed percentage of profits was 
divided among all employés considered deserving by the superintend- 
ent. This included nearly all of their 150 employés. The results 
were not satisfactory and the plan was dropped. The firm now dis- 
tributes a percentage to foremen and heads of departments. 

33. The Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan R. R. Company 
adopted, in 1887, one of the most significant systems yet made public. 
It is true that the plan has been abandoned without anything resulting 
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from it in the way of dividends; for the road has never earned a divi- 
dend. As this has been the experience of all Michigan roads, except 
one, for many years, it is no reflection upon the road or the system 
adopted. The system is important, not from the evidence it can give 
either pro or con, but from the principle upon which it is founded. It 
is the only American profit sharing enterprise, so far as the writer has 
knowledge, which openly avows the right of an employé to a share iz 
the enterprise as a fundamental principle. The ordinary plan simply 
recognizes the right of the employé to a juster share in the product of 
his labor, with no guarantee as to the future except as the employer 
may determine. It is true that Mr. Nelson and others have avowed 
this principle in their efforts for employés, and that Mr. Pomeroy and 
others have admitted the justness of the principle. But certain pro- 
visions in the system adopted by the Ann Arbor road recognize the 
principle of incorporeal property, as Professor H. C. Adams* has 
termed it, “the right of the workman to his work and toa share in 
the industry which his endeavor has helped to produce.” From this 
point of view, two provisions of this system are worthy of presentation : 

‘“‘Rule Third: Every officer and employé, who shall have been in 
the service of the Company continuously for twenty (20) years or more 
and voluntarily retires from its service with an honorable discharge, 
shall be entitled to receive, and have delivered to him, a certificate of 
the full capital paid up stock of the company, which shall equal in 
amount at its par value, the total sum paid him as wages for the last 
year he was in the service of the Company. 

“Rule Fourth : If any officer or employé of the Company aforesaid, 
shall be so disabled, while in the line of active duty, as to be unable to 
resume his place for a period of six months or more, he shall be enti- 
tled to receive a certificate of the full paid up capital stock of the Com- 
pany, which shall equal in amount, at its par value, the grosssum paid 
him for the year immediately preceding his said disability. And if 
any officer or employé shall lose his life while in line of active duty, 
his wife, if he has one, or if not, his legal representative, shall be enti- 
tled to receive a certificate of the full paid up capital stock of the Com- 
pany which shall equal in amount at its par value, five (5) times the 
gross sum paid him for the year next preceding his death. Provided, 
however, that this rule shall not apply where a claim for damages is 
made in the courts.” 


*See address before the Congress on Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration; 
held at Chicago in November 1894, and other writings of Professor Adams. 
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Similarly each officer, except the president, and each employé was 
to receive a dividend on his wages equal in per cent. to the dividend 


declared on capital stock.’ 


SUMMARY. 


A brief summary must here suffice. Of the fifty firms 
i which have adopted the system, twelve continue it, five have 
‘ abandoned it indefinitely, and thirty-three have abandoned it per- 
Those which continue the plan have an experience 


manently. 
extending on an average, through seven years. The second class 


average but one year, and recognizing the insufficiency of sucha 
4 trial have not decided it a failure. The third class vary, in length 
4 of trial, from a maximum of eight years toa minimum of six 
i months; the majority having tried it for a peried of from two to 
three years. In comparison with European experience, one is 
struck with the brevity of the trial. As to a fundamental princi- 
* ple, the large majority are of the opinion that such a plan results 
a ina financial loss to the employer, he being recouped if at all in 


non-computable ways. Those which continue the plan do so, not 
asa matter of philanthropy, but as a matter of justice if not of busi- 
ness. These are about equally divided in their opinion as to the 
direct financial benefit of the plan to the firm. While it is true 
with any such question, that one success will prove that it can 
be done with profit and zny number of failures not prove the 
contrary ; yet itis asa general type, not an individual variation, 
that such a system has social significance. 

A further study will justify two general conclusions: First, 
that such a system will succeed only witha select few of employ- 
ers, those with whom social motives have an extraordinary influ- 
ence and with a grade of skilled or intelligent labor. Second, 
; such a system is of some importance to society from a statical 


point of view, but little, if any at all, from that of social pro- 
PauL Monroe. 


gress. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
Credit is due to President J. M. Ashley forthe adoption of this plan. He writes : 
recently : “Iam quite confident that the plan which the ‘Ann Arbor ’Company adopted, : 
can be successfully and profitably used by all railroads and by all corporations or : 
business firms which employ a large number of men, especially manufacturing or mer- : 
cantile establishments, and in fact all employers of labor.” 
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THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM OF CHILD SAVING. 


THE unique system of child saving in Michigan is a very 
interesting object lesson in sociology. By it this state has 
reversed for itself the condition, prevailing for centuries under 
older governments, by which crime and pauperism increased in 
greater ratio than the population. The higher civilization 
reached, the lower descended the classes out of which depend- 
ents and offenders were made. In earlier days civilization was 
threatened by barbarism from without, while in modern times 
the danger comes from barbarism within, from those elements 
of society which develop poverty, crime, riot and anarchy. The 
most profound study of the social scientist and statesman dis- 
covered no adequate remedy and society was alarmed. To 
imprison or execute the offender and to support the dependent 
was all that was conceived. Prevention in this field was as far 


in the future as preventive medicine. Reform had not been 
heard of. The Agricultural Colony for delinquent boys at Met- 
tray, France, founded early in this century, is considered the 
parent of reform schools. For all time the prevailing agencies 


were: 


VINDICTIVE PUNISHMENT AND UNORGANIZED CHARITY. 


For the criminals there were chains, hanging, beheading, 
torture, the dungeon, and all well-known crimes against criminals 
The measures were severe enough, but they were not deterrent. 
It is a little over one hundred years since Howard revealed the 
wretched condition of English and continental prisons. And in 
that century reform has not been as rapid as we might expect from 
Howard’s revelations. The very conception of prison reform 
was erroneous. Instead of commencing with the destitute and 
exposed child it waited until the child became a criminal. 
Then for young delinquents extensive institutions were erected 
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and crowded with those who might have been saved to good 
citizenship by preventive measures. 

While crime was so treated, private charity, instigated by 
the highest motives, fed and clothed the wanderer, built asylums 
for children and the aged in some localities, while in others 
there was no helper. Here was a village home of many cottages 
for children, founded by some generous donor, while elsewhere 
there were destitution, wretchedness and exposure. Severity 
increased crime and overindulgent charity pauperized. While 
private charity was noble where extended, it was local and 
insufficient. A stronger power was needed that could reach all. 
Under the régime of severity and indiscriminate charity crime 
and pauperism increased in greater ratio than the population 
and there appeared no remedy. Among the methods tried was 


THE COUNTY POORHOUSE. 


It exists today in most states for adults and children. It is 
usually crowded and there is no separation of inmates. Associat- 
ing in common are the insane, idiotic, diseased and depraved. 
In this corrupting atmosphere are many impressible children 
who are early influenced in ways that lead to poverty and crime. 
Children are placed there and born there. The district school, 
however near, is seldom open for them, and a school in the aver- 
age poorhouse is an impossibility. An instance can be given 
where the united lives of three children of one family was 


twenty-nine years and they received no education. Under such 
conditions it cannot be expected that child dependence will 
decrease. It must increase in greater ratio than the popula- 


tion. 
STATE AID TO PRIVATE CHARITIES. 


A modern device is the support of dependent children in 
private or sectarian asylums mainly by appropriations from pub- 
lic funds. The constitutions of some states prohibits this union 
of public and private funds. The supreme court of Illinois has 
passed on this provision of the constitution of that state so that 
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such aid cannot be regularly extended to private or sectarian 
asylums. And yet the counties evade the constitutional provi- 
sion and pay for boarding their dependent children in such insti- 
tutions. In Michigan the constitution requires a two-thirds vote 
of the legislature to extend such aid. At first it seems a just 
arrangement for the state to aid such charities and that by it the 
state would have much less to pay. But experience has shown 
that the experiment has in the end proved very expensive to 
the state and injurious to the children. This system has won- 
derfully increased child dependence and involves enormous 
expenditures. In whatever form this is done, whether by state 
appropriations or by counties boarding out their dependents, in 
such asylums the same result will be reached. It is the “let 
alone” and the “ riddance”’ method combined. The state or county 
official may think his duty done when the child has been taken 
from want and boarded out. But the child remains dependent 
still, with continued expense to the public and the expense 
will continue longer, for it is for the interest of the private 
charity to detain the child as long as the public pays. The 
church asylum was the first in the field for children, and only 
words of commendation should be given when the charity is 
unselfish. But when it becomes semi-public, depending on pub- 
lic funds, then it ceases to be a charity. It becomes a public 
institution conducted by private parties for their own interest 
and seldom controlled by law as to admissions or discharges of 
children. 

New York has always been noted for its unlimited public 
and private charities. Nowhere has private and public aid been 
so lavishly extended to dependent children. Many noble men 
and women have been noted for their devotion to the work in 
this state. And yet the rising tide of child dependence has 
been more than public and private work could control under the 
system in vogue—that of support in private and sectarian asy- 
lums by public funds. As an example of this system the evolu- 
tion of child saving in New York is interesting and profitable. 
The work began in alarm and for years has been continued in 
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despair. In 1868 there were 2257 children in the county poor- 
houses. In 1875 the ‘Children’s Law” was enacted. By it chil- 
dren were excluded from the county poorhouses and were to be 
placed in sectarian or private asylums of the religion of the parents 
at the expense of the public. The law did not control the manner 
of admission nor the discharges from these asylums, and these 


institutions were soon overcrowded and new ones established. 
One sectarian institution has had, for many years, an average of 
about 3000 children on hand, the public paying about $300,000 
yearly for their support. For this asylum and in all others there 


was no judicial finding as to the child’s dependence and each insti- 
tution retained children as they willed. Under this régime child 
dependence rapidly increased. The average yearly increase of 
the population in New York the past ten years has been 38 per 
cent., while the increase of dependent and delinquent children 
has been 96 per cent. October 1, 1893, there were 29,909 
dependent children in private and sectarian institutions, and 
there was paid that year, for their support, by the public, $2,439,- 
216. These facts were so alarming that the recent constitutional 
convention considered seriously the question of prohibiting 
the extending of public aid to private and sectarian asylums. 
But the system was not directly disturbed. The provision was 
adopted by which the whole matter was put in the hands of the 
State Board of Charities. This board is authorized to establish 
regulations concerning admissions and discharges. This board 
will no doubt greatly better the condition and yet will deal with 
these institutions with the liberal spirit which has so long accom- 
panied child saving in New York. 

California is another striking example. In 1890 the population 
of this state was 1,208,130. December 31, 1895 there were in pri- 
vate and sectarian asylums in that state and in a few county hos- 
pitals 5409 dependent children, and for the year ending then 
there had been paid by the public for their support $312,217.11. 
These figures are official and recently from the comptroller of the 
state. Serious efforts have been made to better this condition 
but so far with little encouragement. The influences of the asy- 
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lums of New York and California would be against any measure 
that would deprive them of these receipts and hence the great 
difficulty that arises when improvement is sought. The state 
that is dominated by a combination of political and sectarian 
interests may have to struggle long before relief, if ever, is 
found. Any state pursuing the same course will in time find 
itself in the same condition, the institutions resting with heavy 
weight on the public as the mountain on Enceladus: 


The crags are piled on his breast, 
The earth is heaped on his head. 


Ohio has a district system under which counties may unite 
and establish a children’s home. There are forty-five such 
homes, and in August last there were about 3600 children in 
them. The expense in 1894 for their support was $242,554.09. 
These homes are often pleasant and attractive. A _ large 
number are place i in families each year, and the people seem 
pleased with the system. There must be a great diversity of 


management, and whether so expensive a system will prove the 
better time must develop. 

The Pennsylvania system is somewhat like that in New York. 
The Children’s Aid Society does excellent work in placing chil- 
dren, and its methods, if extended, would no doubt be of great 
benefit. Massachusetts after trying various methods has placed 
all dependent children under the control of the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity, which boards out the children, places them 
in families and supervises them by paid visitors. There is a 
radical difference of opinion in Massachusetts as to its system. 
The present condition there is somewhat formative and experi- 
mental. These states are cited because so much is done in 
them by public officials and private citizens to improve the con- 
dition of dependent and delinquent children, while in most of 
the states there is great indifference and neglect with county poor- 
house support and associations. The following table is referred 
to as showing the results of different systems: 
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A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN SUPPORTED AS PUBLIC CHARGES IN THE CITIES AND 
STATES NAMED BELOW. 


Number 


Proportion to the 
Supported Bo 


Expenses ‘opulation 


Crtres Population 


| 


1892 8 
New York 1,801,789 | 5.3: $1,683,847 


London 


Boston 


go 
Philadelphia 1,046,964 


STATES Dependent Children Only 


1890 1893 
New 29,909 2,439,216 
1890 1895 
1890 
1895 

Massachusetts ........... 2,238,943 1,311 
1890 1892 

Pennsylvania 5,258,014 8,584 1,505,107 


The expenditure in Pennsylvania was partly by the public and partly by private 
charity. 


THE MICHIGAN SYSTEM, 

There are several leading agencies in Michigan which con- 
tribute to child saving. The system is not a perfected ideal, but 
it embraces much of such a system, with a tendency to farther 
improvement. 

The principal features are: 

1. The State Public School for Dependent Children at Cold- 
water. 

2. The Industrial School for Boys at Lansing and the Indus- 
trial Home for Girls in Adrian. 

3. The State Board of Corrections and Charities and its 
County Agency. 

4. The Public School System and Compulsory Education, Fac- 
tory Regulation and Inspection regarding minors, medical and 
surgical treatment of dependent children at the University Hos- 
pital and laws for the protection of children. 
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The Lansing School was established early in the history of 
the state, the State Public School in 1871 and opened in 1874 
and the Adrian Home some few years after. The Board of Cor- 
rections and Charities was provided for in 1871 and its County 
Agency in 1873. 

The State Public School has been on trial nearly twenty-two 
years and can now demonstrate the value of its work for the 
dependent children of the state. It has more than realized the 
highest expectations of its friends. It is a state institution, 
entirely supported and conducted by the state, the expenses 
being paid with biennial appropriations. Its basic principle is 
the support and education of all the dependent children of the 
state of sound mind and body under twelve years of age in a 
temporary educationgl home, from whence they are to be placed 


in approved familie¥ as soon as practicable on indenture or by 


adoption. It has no connection with the penal system of the 
state and is a part of the educational system, making its reports 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. No taint of crime 
attaches to any child by reason of its admission. No child is 
admitted because it has become delinquent. Poverty is the only 
cause. Michigan radically separates the dependents from the 
delinquents. It is the first government that ever undertook such 
a work, and the trial was looked upon with interest in and out of 
the state, and by some almost with alarm, who feared the expense 
would be greater than the results would warrant. But it was 
intended to be helpful to the state as well as to the children and 
so it has proved. 

While admissions to private and sectarian asylums are 
usually informal, often by direction, by parents or by town or 
city officers without form of law, no child is admitted to this 
state school except on evidence in probate court and on order 
from the judge after full opportunity has been given the parents 
or friends of the child to be heard. There is thus a public 
record of the dependence of the child and a history of where 
the child comes from and where it has gone to. Even a desti- 
tute child has rights and these rights and the rights of its par- 
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ents are respected. The ease of admission and withdrawal of 


private charity inmates often induces parents to have their chil- 


dren supported in them for a time. But admission to the State 
Public School forfeits all parental rights. The parents knowing 
this make a more serious effort to keep their children and often 
succeed. This is one important cause of decrease of child 
dependence. In all cases where parents become able to support 
their children, and the instances are very few, an effort is made 
to arrange for the restoration of the child, and this is done at 
times by consent of the foster parents if the child is on inden- 
ture. 

The county superintendents of the poor are required to bring 
all admissible children before the judge of probate to determine 
their dependence. Notice is served on the parents if they can 
be found and the case is regularly tried. After admission the 
children are taught the branches usually taught in the public 
schools, by the best primary and kindergarten teachers that can 
be procured. The institution is on the cottage plan, the children 
living in cottages—about twenty-five in each, supervised by a 
lady cottage manager, acting in the capacity of mother. The 
children live and sleep in the cottages, attend school in the 
schoolhouse, eat in the large general dining room and work in 
and out of the buildings as their age or ability warrants. They 
remain in this temporary home on the average less than a year. 
Some of the younger well fitted for it go almost immediately 
into homes, while many others need much done for them men- 
tally, morally and physically before going into a respectable 
home. The indenture provides for good treatment as a member 
of the family, for their attending the public schools and their 
being taught some useful occupation or trade. A clause in the 
contract authorizes the board to cancel it if deemed for the best 
interest of the child. When adopted in the probate court, the 
child becomes the heir of the foster parents. 

The institution is in charge of a board of control of three 
members, while the more direct management is by the superin- 
tendent who resides at the school. The school has a state 
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agent whose duties lie almost entirely outside in visiting the chi! 
dren in families and in finding homes. If he learns that a child 


is ill treated, he is to remove it and place it in another family or 


return it to the school. His position requires great zeal, good 
judgment and delicacy of treatment. His work has very much 
to do with the success of the school. He visits and reports on 
all the children once each year, the county agent once, and the 
foster parents once, such reports as near as may be coming about 
four months apart. Some cases need more attention and have 
it from both the state and county agents. Some of the best 
children in most excellent families need much less supervision, 
In this way during the minority of the children their interests 
are watchfully guarded, and whether in families or in the school, 
in health and in sickness, they have most kind attention. Many 
never knew kind treatment until they entered the school, and no 
private charity ever cared for children better than the state has 
done. 

The institution provides for all the admissible dependent 
children of the state not cared for by private charities. The 
state in no way restricts the private institutions. There are sev- 
eral laws under which they may be organized and some operate 
without incorporation. The law does not regulate the manner 
of admission or discharge. These laws were enacted mainly 
before the State Public School was established and have been 
amended from time to time. There never has been any collision 
between the state and these institutions, the former apparently 
yielding to private charity all it desired to do. The state school 
not being sectarian does not seek to place children in families of 
the religion of the parents but welcomes aid from the churches 
that desire to do so. 

For twenty-two years Michigan, with humane ideas for the 
children and with thoughts of self-preservation for itself, has 
been asa parent to these children of the poor. As the lamented 
Governor Bagley once said in an address: 

The most beneficent and grandest work the state has ever done 
is the state public school at Coldwater. | There we have little chil- 
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dren who have no home save what the state provides for them whose 
hearts are as pure and whose minds are as capable as those whose lot is 
a far different one. The children are surrounded with everything per- 
taining to a home save parental love, and we are teaching them to 
grow up to be true men and women and good and profitable citizens. 
From this school children have been adopted into the homes of good 
farmers, merchants, mechanics, lawyers and ministers of the country 
around. I do not mean apprenticed or bound out like workhouse 
children, but adopted into good homes with all their happy surround- 
ings. What a noble work for the state to engage in, reaching out a 
hand not heavy and restraining, clothed in iron mail, but gentle, and 
with a tender clasp, folding in its arms these innocents, taking the 
place of their fathers and mothers and holding them out to its citizens 
as their brothers and sisters. 

And now what has been the result of this work ? When the 
school opened in 1874 there were 600 children in the county 


poorhouses and the number was increasing. The population of 


the state was then 1,334,403 and had probably increased to 
1,500,000 in 1874. There would be then one dependent child to 
each 2500 of the population. The census of 1890 showed a 
population of 2,093,889. At this time the number of dependent 
children in the state had been reduced to about 250. In Febru- 
ary of this year the number did not exceed 200, including 155 in 
the school and not over 50 below two years of age in the 
county poorhouses,ifany. Onthe basis of the census of 1890 there 
is now only one dependent child in the state of sound mind and 
body under twelve years of age to each 10,468 of the population. 
The increase of population since 1890 would probably bring this 
ratio to 1 toeach 12,000. Inthe twenty-two years child depend- 
ence has decreased in Michigan over 65 per cent., while the 
population has increased over 70 per cent. If the increase of 
child dependence had been at the same ratio as that of the popu- 
lation there would have been in 1890 one dependent child to 
each 2,500 of the population or 833 for the public to support 
and about goo at this time. It formerly cost the counties $75 
to $100 each to support these children in the poorhouses and 
at the lower rate it would now cost annually $65,000, and they 
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would have only had poorhouse support with no education, 
With these influences, had the old system prevailed, exposing 
children to crime and pauperism, there would no doubt have 
been 1000 children to support now at a cost of at least $75,000 
per year, and then it would not have been one-fifth the cost it js 
in California which has only half the population of Michigan 
and has twenty-five dependent children to one in Michi- 
gan. The annual cost of the Michigan school including the 
county and state agencies, is less than $40,000 per year. The 
saving to the state considering only the economy, is very great 
each year. But the greater saving can never be shown. It is 
the saving of the children. Their loss can never be estimated. 
As Pericles said, ‘‘The loss which the commonwealth suffers by 
the destruction of its youth is like the loss which the year suffers 
by the destruction of Spring.” 

~~ Some other system may accomplish as much, but that system 
has not yet been discovered. Since the world began no other 
government has made such a showing. At this date the school 
has received nearly 4000 children. These have been indentured 
or adopted; many have become self-supporting with homes and 
families of theirown. Many have been restored to their parents 
and all have averaged about as well as the children attending 
the public schools. 

The state board of Corrections and Charities and the county 
agents of the board materially aid in child saving. This board 
is a necessary feature in any well-organized penal and charitable 
system. If,in some states, the value of such board is not highly 
appreciated, it must arise from indifferent appointments to the 
board. It needs to be made up from capable, practicable, 
humane and business-like men, and above all the board should 
be non-political. Such a board is invaluable. The Michigan 
board supervises and reports on all state and county penal and 
charitable institutions, and submits its opinion to the governor 
on proposed appropriations. Its child-saving work is principally 
done through its county agents. These are appointed by the gov- 
ernor, one in each county. Their duties relate to both dependent 
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and delinquent children. When complaint isentered against any 
boy under sixteen years or any girl under seventeen years for any 
offense not punishable by imprisonment for life, the court is 


required to notify the county agent, who attends the court and 


advises the judge as _ to the disposition to be made of the child, 
after learning the facts. This consultation, in the interest of the 
child, often leads, especially in case of first offenses, to their 
return to their parents on discharge or suspension of sentence. 
If the opinion is that the child needs reformatory treatment, it is 
sent to one of the reform schools. 

The agents inspect and report on all proposed homes for 
dependent or delinquent children, and none of either class are 
placed in families by indenture or adoption, unless the agent 
approves. And when he finds after indenture that the home 
is not adapted to the child or that the child is ill-treated, 
it is his duty to report the case, at any time, to the school which 
placed the child. The county agency is very necessary to a 
well-ordered system. The applicant for the child lives in the 
county of the agent. He can readily learn whether the home is 
suitable, and when the child is placed he soon hears if it is not 
well treated. He is where he can see and learn ali and protect 
the child and guard its every interest. The agency is not expen- 
sive. For all their labor for boys and girls of both classes, they 
have only $100 per annum each and expenses, except that in the 
larger cities they receive $200 annually. It is largely a labor of 
love and self sacrifice when the duties are well discharged. 

The Michigan laws for the protection of children assist very 
much the work of child saving. For ill-treatment parental 
rights may be forfeited and the child sent to the state school. 
Children under sixteen years of age are excluded from drinking 
saloons and gambling houses. They must not be employed as 
acrobats or in any occupation dangerous to health or limbs. 
They must not be put in jail in apartments with adults. They 
must not be kept in the county poorhouses. The same law 
requires all persons or societies, non-resident and resident, plac- 
ing children in families, to have the home approved by the county 
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agents, and a bond of $1000 is required from non-residents that 
the child shall not become a public charge. This last-named 
provision prevents the importation of children and was so 
intended. It does not prohibit. It regulates only, requiring 
others to simply use the same precautions that the state does in 
placing children. 

A Michigan law provides for the free surgical and medicai 
treatment, board and nursing of dependent children at the 
Michigan University hospital. This treatment enables the child 
to become self-supporting who, without it, might be a life 
long dependent. Compulsory education may be considered one 
of the important child-saving agencies. The law is recent and 
scarcely yet in operation. Reports from fifty-two cities show an 
increased attendance of about 3000 and that it would have been 
larger had there been room. Returns from twenty-eight counties, 
outside of the cities showed an increase of about 1200. Many 
reported a marked increase without stating the number. The 
probable increase in the state is over 5000 and possibly much 
larger. Some parents have been arrested and fined for not send- 
ing their children to school and with good results. The public 
school system generally, which furnishes free education to all, 
should be credited with child saving. 

The reform schools are among the best organized and con- 
ducted and have done excellent work in the reform of delinquent 
children. The average number in these institutions the past 
five years, does not show increase in numbers. It has been 
as follows: 

1890 1891 1892 1893 1894 
In the Adrian Home for girls 233 233 +212 4224 «234 
In the Lansing school for girls 480 503 497 415 453 


The Michigan laws regarding child labor in factories, pro- 
hibits the employment of children under fourteen years of age 
and none between the age of fourteen and sixteen years without 
the consent of parent or guardian. 

The state public school feature of child saving has been 
adopted by Minnesota, Wisconsin and Rhode Island and sub- 
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stantially by Colorado and New Hampshire. Serious efforts 
have been made to adopt it in some other states, but without 
success, as interested parties worked against it. 

The first great advantage of the Michigan system is the fact 
that one authority, and that the highest, the state itself, has taken 
the responsibility and charge of all dependent children. The 
state is more interested than any individual or society can be in 
all its minors and, having the power and authority, can best 
become the guidance of its dependents. 

After twenty-two years’ successful experience in child saving 
the Michigan object lesson teaches that any state may adopt the 
system, sometimes modified to conform to local conditions. 
And these points may well be favorably considered in its adop- 


tion: 
1. That a non-political board of three or five persons 


should be made the guardian of the persons of all dependent 
children of the state, not including those in private institutions. 

2. This board should have authority to place these children 
by indenture or adoption in families, and to accomplish this there 


should be a temporary educational home in which to fit children 
for homes, but no large institution should be established. The 
main work should be done outside. 

3. No child should be placed in a private or public institu- 
tion, except by order of the court after regular hearing of the 
case. 

4. There should be officialinspection of all public and private 
institutions for children with annual reports tothegovernor. All 
private or sectarian asylums for children should be incorporated 
and should make yearly reports to the governor and required to 
place children in family homes approved by a state board. 

5- There should be full encouragement to private or sectarian 
charities, but their rights and duties should be clearly defined by 
law and always in the interest of the children. Public aid to 
them should never be extended. Public support should always 
be entirely public, and private charity should always be private 
charity alone. 
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But whatever system may be adopted the most vital principle 
is that the state should assume the responsibility and direction oj 


all public and private charities for children; to the end that the 


state should secure to these, its future citizens, education, char- 
acter and self-support, the essentials of all strong common- 


wealths. 
C. D. RANDALL. 


COLDWATER, MICHIGAN. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEXES IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1890. 


THE proportionate number of the two sexes in any com- 
munity exercises important and subtle influences upon its eco- 
nomic and social life. The rawness and roughness of frontier and 
mining settlements are in some degree effects of the excess of 
men, while excess of women in many a factory town has effects 
which would doubtless be quite as marked, if the disparity in the 
number were as great. 

The problem of the numerical proportion of the sexes is to 
be investigated primarily by the statistical method. But sex is 
a phenomenon not peculiar to the human race; on the contrary, 
it extends nearly through the organic world. Hence, the prob- 
lem is not one to be solved by the sociologist alone ; the aid of 
the biologist must be invoked. It is probable that the phenom- 
ena of sex throughout the organic realm are subject to certain 
common influences of a biological character. If there are, as 
there doubtless are, supplementary forces also at work upon the 
human species determining the proportion and distribution of the 
sexes, the existence and extent of such forces can be accurately 
determined only after the amount to be ascribed to purely bio- 
logical forces has been ascertained and deducted. It is biologi- 
cal forces which must account for the fact that in every consider- 
able community the number of the two sexes born is approxi- 
mately equal, but with a slight excess of males. On the average 
rather over 51 per cent. of the children born are boys, and 
rather less than 49 per cent. are girls. It is also primarily, but 
not entirely, to biological forces that the slightly larger propor- 
tion of deaths among males in the course of a year must be 
attributed. For the difference in the death rates of the sexes is 
most marked in early infancy, when such social causes as the 
greater exposure of males to dangers of all sorts would exert no 
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appreciable effect, and therefore, other than social forces must 
be appealed to for its explanation. Sociological statisticians in 


approaching this question have often assumed that normally the 
higher birth rate of males is exactly balanced by their higher 
death rate, and that thus the divine power, the natural law, or 
the biological forces at work, tend to establish an equality either 
in the total numbers of males and females, or in the numbers of 
adults. Under such an assumption any deviation from equality 
would be explained by appealing to the agency of disturbing 
social forces of which the most obvious and most constantly 
invoked are migration and war. The present drift of biological 
speculation, however, seems to be away from this view and 
towards the position that in no species of plant or animal is there 
any tendency towards exactly equal numbers of the two sexes, 
but that the normal proportion is determined for each species by 
what is most to its advantage in the fight for life and that the 
numbers fluctuate about that proportion under the influence of 
various disturbing forces.* Partly, it may be, in consequence of 
this drift of opinion the question of the numerical proportion of 
the sexes in the human species has been recently reopened and 
an effort made to prove that the deviations from equality in the 
numbers of the sexes at any place and time are due primarily to 
biological forces controlling the births and deaths, and only in a 
subordinate degree to such social forces as migration and war.’ 

From this point of view the facts regarding the proportions of 
the sexes in the United States, will be examined in the following 
paper. At the threshold of such an examination, a serious diffi- 
culty meets the inquirer. In this country the records of births 
and deaths are so fragmentary and imperfect, that little aid can 
be derived from them, and none at all for the country as a 
whole. Hence, such records, although of primary importance in 
an investigation of this character, will be passed over with slight 
attention and the study based upon the census figures. Such a 


* DUsinG, Die Regulierung des Geschlechtsverhiltnisses. 


2 BUCHER, Ueber die Vertheilung der beiden Geschlechter auf der Erde; Allge- 
meines Statistisches Archiv, II., 369-396. 
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limitation, while it will narrow the scope, and perhaps obscure 
the results of the article, will be in the interests of accuracy. 

The population of the United States in 1890 was enumerated 
by two sets of agencies, one for the people living on Indian 
reservations, in Indian Territory or Alaska, the other for the 
general population of the states and territories. The people 
enumerated by either means are classified by sex and race, the 
people enumerated in the general count are classified by sex and 
birthplace. 

In attempting to distinguish the sexes of the races in the 
United States as a whole, by a combination of the results of the 
Indian census with those of the general census, one is embar- 
rassed by differences of classification in the different volumes. 
For the complexity of the following table, therefore, the com- 
piler does not feel himself responsible. 


TABLE I. 


TOTAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND RACE ACCORDING TO THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS OF 18go. 


| 
No. No. Excess of Per Cent. of 
of Males | of Females Males Females Males Females 
| 


28,210,185 26,778,003) 1,432,182 51.30 49.70 
3,725,561) 3,744,479) 18,918 49.87 50.13 
105,895 3,868} 102,027 96.48 3.52 
Japanese 1,780 259 1,521 89.75 10.25 
Indians (civilized). 30,600 28,206 2,394 52.04 47-96 
.| 108,115} 106,686] 1,429 50.33 49.67 
Persons of vari- 
ous races ont 
Reservations 3 


74,213 Crane) 12,297 54-52 45.48 


1,532,932 51.22 | 48.78 


* Including 2288 persons in Alaska classed as Mongolians. 

? This includes, also, the Indians of Indian Territory, and the Indian, Eskimo, and 
mixed population of Alaska. 

3“ It was not found practicable to follow out to the ultimate analysis the race of the 
persons among the Indians, but the great majority are white persons with a small num- 
ber of negro descent and a mere handful of those of Asiatic origin.” Zleventh Census 
“ Indians,” p.81. Among the five civilized tribes of Indian Territory, only 28 per 
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The preceding table shows that in 1890 there were a million 
and a half more males than females in the country, and that on 
the average of every hundred people there were over fifty-one 
males and less than forty-nine females. The census volume, 
commenting on the disparity, says : ‘‘ This excess of males is to 
be expected in this case, owing to the effects of immigration. 
Where natural increase is not interfered with either by immigra- 
tion or emigration, wars or pestilence, the proportion of the sexes 
is nearly equal, females being slightly in excess of males.” 
( Compendium, Pt. 1., p. 76.) 

The foregoing table indicates that this explanation, which is 
the ordinary one, may account for much of the excess of males 
in the country. Their preponderance among the Chinese and 
Japanese is, obviously, a result of immigration and the slight 
excess of females among the negroes might be cited in support 
of the statement quoted above that this is the normal condition 
where a population is not materially influenced by migration. 
But further examination shows that the percentage of males 
among the civilized Indians is greater than it is among the 
whites, although the former, like the negroes have not been 


affected by immigration. The result of this analysis is, there- 


fore, inconclusive, and a study of the population exclusive of the 
residents of Alaska, Indian Territory and the Indian reservations 
and classified by birthplace and sex must be tried. Table II. 
presents the facts in a similar mannex : 

Table II. shows that among the foreign-born colored 
over nine-tenths are males. These foreign-born colored are 
mainly Chinese, but there are also about 2000 Japanese and 
in Key West, Fla., are about 3700 negroes from the West Indies, 
among whom there isa slight excess of females. Among the 
foreign-born white there are about five males to every four 
females. The excess of males among the foreign born, however, 
is only 781,849, or 58% per cent. of the total excess of males in 


cent. of the population are Indians by race; 61.4 per cent. are white, and 10.5 per 
cent. are negro, largely the survivors and descendants of former slaves of the Indians, 
Lbid. p. 255. 
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TABLE II. 


GENERAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND BIRTHPLACE ACCORDING TO THE RESULTS 
OF THE CENSUS OF 1890. 
No. No. | Excess of | Per Cent. of 
| of Males | of Fomamee | Males Females| Males {Females 


| 
17,472,903|16,885,445| 587,458 | 50.85 | 49.15 
Native | White| | | 
5,781,571] 5,722,104) $9,467 | 50.26 | 
Colored..... 3,746,276] 3,764,404 18,128) 49.88 | 
Foreign|White . 4,951,858] 4,170,009, 781,849 54-29 | 


Born |Colored 115,272 12,408} 102,864 | 90.28 | 


51.21 8. 


> | 
. - 132,067,880] 30,554,370) 1,513,510 


Total 
the country. Hence immigration, which the census regards as 
the sufficient explanation of the disparity of the sexes, is able to 
account for less than three-fifths of the total, and for the other 
two-fifths other causes must be sought. The only escape from 
this conclusion is by assuming that great omissions or errors 
occurred in the census, and for such an assumption there appears 
to be no sufficient warrant. 

The question then remains: Why is it that the native white 
population of the United States includes nearly 650,000 more 
males than females? This question I conceive to be at present 
unanswerable, but it is one step in advance to show, as has been 
shown, that the answer usually given is insufficient, and further 
progress may be secured by an examination of the conditions 
under which a preponderance of either sex is found to exist in 
the United States. 

As a preponderance of males among the native whites is the 
general fact it is simpler to ask, where do the females outnumber 
the males? The following list (Table II.) includes all the states 
having an excess of females in the native white population. 

These states lie along the Atlantic coast from New Hamp- 
shire to Georgia. The usual explanation given of the excess of 
females in this part of the country is that of the census: “The 
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TABLE III. 


STATES WITH AN EXCESS OF FEMALES AMONG THE NATIVE WHITEs. 


Per cent. of 
STATE | females among 
ithe native whites 


District of Columbia | .48 
Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New Jersey 

Maryland 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania 

Georgia 


Atlantic divisions are an old settled region from which, for many 
decades, a stream of emigration has flowed westward. This 
emigration has, naturally enough, consisted in considerable pro- 
portion of the male element. In this way the eastern com- 
munities have been depleted” (Compendium, Part I., p. 79). 
Now interstate emigration of the native Americans, however 
much it may have dissociated the sexes, cannot tend directly to 
establish in the country, as a whole, that numerical disparity 
which has been shown to exist. While it might explain the 
proportions in certain states, such a cause can hardly have been 
the controlling one in the first five states, from which compara- 
tively little emigration has recently gone forth. Furthermore 
Vermont has lost by emigration a larger proportion of its native 
population than any other state in the country and yet Vermont 
has more native males than females.* In the preceding list, 
as will be noticed, the states with an excess of females include 
some of the most densely settled districts. This appears more 
clearly if the list be repeated, and against it the same states be 
arranged in the order of their density of population. The 
numbers prefixed to the second column indicate the rank of the 

*The Decrease of Interstate Migration.—/Political Science Quarterly, December 


1895, p. 606. 
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state as regards density of population among the fifty-one states 
and territories in the country. In a third column the percentage 
of urban population has also been indicated. 


TABLE IV. 


EXCESS OF FEMALES, DENSITY OF POPULATION, AND PER- 
CENTAGE OF URBAN POPULATION COMPARED. 


States in order of excess of | The same states in order of Percentage of urban population 
females among native whites density of population (8000 + ) to total 


District of Columbia District of Columbia. .| District of Columbia. . 
Massachusetts Rhode Island Rhode Island 
Rhode Island 3 Massachusetts Massachusetts 
Connecticut New Jersey New York 
New Jersey 5 Connecticut New Jersey 
New York New York Connecticut 
Maryland Pennsylvania Maryland 
Maryland Pennsylvania 
New Hampshire | 15 New Hampshire New Hampshire 
South Carolina...........| South Carolina Georgia 
Pennsylvania ...........- | 22 North Carolina South Carolina 
Georgia North Carolina 


From Table IV. it appears that the six states with densest 
population have also the largest excess of females among the 
white natives, and that the eight with densest population are all 
included in the twelve with excess of females. This suggests the 
hypothesis that in some obscure way there may be a correlation 
between a dense population and an excess of females. The dis- 
tinction between a dense and a sparse population is the generic 
one of which the difference between city and country is the most 
familiar example. The seven states having the greatest excess 
of females in their native population have also the largest pro- 
portion of city folk. The question may be put, therefore, in 
this form: Is there in the United States a larger proportion of 
women in cities than in the country? In the volumes of the 
Eleventh Census the population of each of the 1522 cities of 
the United States having over 2500 inhabitants, is given with 
distinction of birthplace and sex. Over seven-tenths of these 
cities have an excess of females among their native population." 


* 1100 out of 1522 or 72.3 per cent. 
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That is, while native males are more numerous in the country, asa 
whole, and also in three-fourths of the states, native females are 
more numerous in seven-tenths of the cities. As the immigrant 
foreign born population is about five-ninths male, and is largely 
settled in our cities, it might be urged that this excess of females 
among the native populatioa in the cities may merely serve to 
counterbalance the excess of males among the immigrants. To 
determine this it is necessary to recur to the proportion of the 
sexes among the total population in city and country. The total 
number of males and the total number of females in the 1522 
cities of the country has been found, and the following table 
prepared : 


TABLE V. 


NUMBER OF EACH SEX IN THE RURAL AND URBAN (2500+) 
POPULATION IN I8gO. 


_ No. No. Excess of | Per Cent. of 
of Males of Females Males | 


| Males | Females 
} | 
| 


| 
51.92 | 48.08 


14.453 | 49.97 | 50.03 


| 
| 
20,708,894 19,180,931) 


11,373,439] 


This shows that the total excess of males in the United 
States is not quite equal to their excess in the rural districts, 
and that in the cities on the average the sexes are almost equal 
in number, while in the rural districts there are about forty-eight 
women and fifty-two men in every hundred. The result seems 
to support the conjecture that the excess of native women in 
cities about offsets the excess of foreign-born men. Further 
light, however, is necessary, and it may be obtained by examining 
how the sexes are distributed between city and country in each 
state and territory. In Table VI. on next page the states are 
arranged according to the proportion of females in the cities. 

From this table it appears that the proportion of females 
in the cities is almost uniformly greater than it is in the rural 
districts of the same state, that nearly half the states have 


Mississippi 

South Carol: 
Louisiana. . 
Georgia ... 
District of C 
Maryland.. 
North Carol 
New Hamp 
Virginia ... 
Massachuse! 
Rhode Islar 
New York . 
Kentucky . 
Maine..... 
Alabama . 


Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Vermont... 
West Virgil 
Tennessee . 
Indiana ... 
Pennsylvan 
Delaware . 
Kansas 
Wisconsin 
Florida... 
lowa 
Michigan . 
Arkansas 
Illinois ... 
Missouri . . 
Texas 
North Dak 
New Mexic 
South Dak 
Minnesota 


Nebraska 

California. 
Arizona .. 
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Nevada .. 
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Oklahoma 
Washingto 
Montana . 
Idaho .... 
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TABLE VI. 


IN THE CITIES AND 


PERCENTAGE OF FEMALES 


DISTRICTS OF EACH STATE. 


Maryland...... 


Kentucky 


Per cent. of 
| females in 


Pennsylvania... . 


Kansas 


cities 


~ 


51.10 


IN THE 


Per cent. of 


females in 
rural 
districts 


RURAL 


Excess of 
percentage 
of females in 
cities 


3-75 
2.39 
} 3-73 
2.99 


NN 
° 
N 


2 | 49.47 
7 49.98 
| : 19.51 
4 
9 48.95 
4 49.12 
48.53 
49.66 
50.39 48.65 
50.24 49-45 .79 
48.50 
49-59 | 47-39 | 
49-57 | 48.92 | 
49-55 | 47-57 | 1.98 
_— 49-31 | 47.08 2.23 
al 49.09 | 48.01 | 1.08 
it 849.09 47-99 1.10 
849.04 | 47-94 1.10 
48.31 47.44 87 
45.18 46.18 1.00 
| 44-91 39-33 5.58 
. | 42.52 38.03 4-49 
| 42.01 39.27 2.74 
|} 40.09 41.36 —1.27 
| 5530 
39.30 32-94 5-30 
38.85 44.46 —5.61 ‘ 
36.09 | 38.67 -2.58 rf 
35-59 | 32-64 | 2.95 | 
4 
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an absolute excess of females in their total city population, 
and that only one, North Carolina, has an excess of females in 
its rural districts. The map on opposite page indicates more 
clearly than the table the geographical grouping of the states 
with an excess of females in their urban districts. 

There is, then, an excess of females in the cities of all the 
states east of the Mississippi except Delaware,’ and those states 
which have recently received a considerable immigration from 
the older states as well as from abroad. As five-ninths of the 
immigrants from other countries are male, and as they are so 
numerous in the eastern cities the disproportion of the sexes 
among the native population in those cities is probably even 
greater. For example, of the 2,612,343 native Americans living 
in the 118 cities and towns of New York state in 1890 51.32 per 
cent. were females, while of the 1,298,904 immigrants living in 
the same cities only 50.46 per cent. were females. Yet, there is 
some evidence to show that the sexes of our immigrant popula- 
tion are more dissociated than the sexes of our native population. 
For of the immigrants residing in the cities of New York state 
50.46 per cent. are females, while of those in the rural districts 
only 45 per cent. are female, a difference of 5% per cent. 
between city and country. Among the native population in the 
same state the females are, in the country, 49.74 per cent. of the 
total, and in the cities 51.32 per cent. of the total, a difference 
of but little over 1% percent. On comparison of the negro and 
white population of the Southern states a similar fact appears. 
Thus in the cities of Georgia the percentage of females among 
the whites was 50.33 per cent., while among the negroes it was 
54.84, and in the rural districts of the same state the percentage 
of females among the whites was 49.88 and among the negroes 
49.76. The difference for the whites between city and country 
was thus less than half of 1 per cent., while for the negroes it 
was over § per cent., and on the average in Southern cities the 


* These twenty-three states include 999 of the 1522 cities, or nearly 66 per cent. 
*The importance of various forms of iron working in two of the three cities in 
Delaware may explain the slight excess of males in their population. 
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porportion of females among the negroes is about 4 per cent. 
greater than it is among the whites. The influence of this 
disparity on the figures of the whole population may be detected 
in Table VI., where the seven states with largest proportion of 
females in their cities are those which have a considerable negro 
population. 

The argument to this point may be summarized as follows: 
(1) the proportion of the two sexes at any place and time is 
regulated by biological and social forces acting in codperation ; 
(2) immigration is an insufficient explanation of that proportion 
in the United States; (3) in all the various elements of the 
population the females show a tendency to concentration in the 
cities ; (4) this tendency to dissociation of the sexes and con- 
centration of the females in the cities is less marked among the 
native whites than it is among the negroes of the South and the 
immigrants of the North. 

The preponderance of females in cities, when it has been 
noticed at all, has usually been accounted for in the same way 
in which the excess of males in this country has been explained. 
Women, it is said, find in cities greater opportunities for partial 
or entire self-support, and the scope for employment afforded 
them by country life is much less. Hence they remain in or 
migrate to the cities. This explanation is supported by the 
fact already shown, that immigrant and negro women, who are 
somewhat more likely to be dependent on their own resources 
for support, are more attracted to the cities than are the native 
whites. On the other hand the inadequacy of migration as an 
explanation of the preponderance of males in the whole country 
raises a doubt whether it is adequate to explain the excess of 
females in our cities. It is probable that in both cases migration 
has codperated with those biological causes which establish and 
maintain approximately constant differences between the birth- 
rates and also between the death-rates of the two sexes. 
Unfortunately, our lack of information regarding the birth-rates 
and the death-rates in the United States makes it impossible to 
test this statement. But an illustration will make clear the 
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line of argument which has been employed with reference to 
other countries. The state of Maine had an excess of males in 


1890. It is alleged that the cause of the excess is immigration 


from other countries and from other states of this country. The 
census reported, in 1890, 332,590 males and 328,496 females to 
be living in Maine, or 50.31 per cent. of males. Assume that 
these numbers represent the population January 1, 1892. The 
recorded births and deaths in Maine in that year were: 


Males Females 
Births 6.634 
6.175 


Natural increase 1.099 459 


If this natural increase of each sex by excess of births over 
deaths be added to the assumed population of January 1, 1892, 
the population at the close of the year, disregarding all immigra- 
tion or emigration, would be males 333,689, females 328,955 or 
50.36 per cent. of males at the end of the year instead of 50.31 
per cent. at the beginning. This increase of .05 per cent. in the 
proportion of males would be due to biological causes, the 
inequality between the surplus of births in the two sexes. If the 
assumption involved in the illustration could be admitted, it 
would follow that the population of Maine has a tendency to 
develop by internal growth a slight excess of males. Simiiarly 
it might be shown that the population of a city usually tends by 
natural increase to develop an excess of females. The limit at 
which this tendency would be checked by the increasing number 
of deaths in the preponderating sex could be easily computed. 
Unfortunately, our scanty or untrustworthy materials make such 
a computation of little practical value. 

Another method of showing that the excess of females in our 
cities is not due solely to migration is found in a study of their 
population by sex and age. For example, in New York City, 
according to the Police Department Census of 1895, the males 
under two years of age outnumbered the females, but between 
two and twenty-five the females were in excess. Now, it can 
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hardly be considered that the sex proportion of the children 
between two and five or five and ten was materially modified by 
immigration. It must be due primarily to the balance of births 
and deaths. 

Various statisticians have called attention to the fact that the 
proportion of male children among those born in the city is 
smaller than among those born in the country. The mortality, 
and especially the infant mortality, are almost always greater in 
cities than in the country, and this mortality presses more 
heavily on male children than on female. Hence if fewer male 
children in proportion are born, and if those born are subjected 
to greater dangers in their tender years, plausible reasons are 
suggested for the development of an excess of females in cities 
and an excess of males in rural districts by natural increase alone. 
Unfortunately, the correctness of these reasons cannot be 
demonstrated. Iam convinced that these biological forces do 
in fact codperate with migration in the production of the results, 
and that, even if internal migration is decreasing in the United 
States, as I have sought elsewhere to prove, there is no reason 
to expect that in consequence the tendency here shown to a 
slight dissociation of the sexes will come to an end. 

WALTER F. WILLCcOox. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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THE DATA OF SOCIOLOGY. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. VI. 


THE leading distinction between modern and ancient philoso- 
phy is that the former proceeds from facts while the latter pro- 
ceeded from assumptions. Every science is at the same time a 
philosophy. The greater part of all that is valuable in any 
science is the result of reasoning from facts. What would 
geology be if all we know was the bare facts that the rocks 
present? The history of the world as geologists now understand 
it is all deduced from a state of things that is now fixed or sta- 
tionary. It is true that similar movements are now taking place, 
or may be artificially caused to take place, from which past 
movements may be inferred, but they are none the less inferred. 
The geological period practically closed when the human period 
began, so that no record is possible. Yet who shall say that we 
do not know all that we claim to know about the earth’s history ? 
The evidence, though all circumstantial, is absolutely irresistible 
as to the main points on which all geologists agree. Yet it is 
all inference. In other words geology, so far as it furnishes us 
anything of value is a philosophy. As much might be said of 
physics and chemistry. They deal with agencies and elements 
wholly* beyond the range of our senses, and yet most of the 
material progress of the world has resulted from men’s reason- 
ings about these invisible and intangible things. The chemical 
atoms, the luminiferous ether, electricity, all existed the same as 
now before anything was known of them. It is clear therefore 
that all the value they have now is due to the actions of men, 
and this has chiefly consisted in observing facts and drawing 
conclusions from these facts. So that chemistry and physics 
constitute a philosophy. Thus we might go through the whole 
list. The more complex a science is the greater the num- 
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ber of facts required to reason from, and the more difficult the 
task of drawing correct conclusions from the facts. When we 
come to sociology the number of details is so immense that it 
is no wonder many declare them wholly unmanageable. I con- 
fess that to proceed according to the method chiefly in vogue 
of attacking the concrete phenomena presented by local and 
restricted areas and accumulating a heterogeneous mass of details, 
the case would be hopeless. The only prospect of success lies 
in a classification of the materials. This classification of socio- 
logical data amounts in the end to the classification of all the 
subsciences that range themselves under the general science of 
sociology. In calling this paper the ‘Data of Sociology” I 
have no idea of attempting an enumeration of the data of sociol- 
ogy. All I hope to do is to indicate how we can proceed to 
gather and investigate the data. To attempt to give details 
would be like taking a shovelful of earth from the side of a 
mountain. But if the details can be classified into first large and 
then smaller, and then still smaller groups, some of these groups 
may finally be so far reduced as to offer some hope that they 
may be investigated. This series of papers being devoted wholly 
to the philosophy of sociology, does not contemplate the consid- 
eration of any even of the smaller groups of sociological data, 
and the only justification for a chapter on the data of sociology 
is just this effort so to organize the different classes of data that 
it may be clearly seen what the concrete facts are from which 
the laws of associative action are to be deduced. 

Let us begin with the most general and proceed analytically 
toward the more and more special. In fact it will be well to begin 
entirely outside of sociology proper and consider first, on the basis 
of the classification attempted in the first paper, and in the light of 
all that has been said in the four subsequent papers, the depend- 
ence of sociology upon the other less complex and more general 
sciences. These simpler sciences may themselves be regarded 
as constituting a part of the data of sociology. Some knowledge 
of them is essential to any adequate comprehension of the full 
scope and meaning of sociology. It may have a discouraging 
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sound to say that in order to be properly prepared for the study 
of sociology one must first be acquainted with mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and psychology, but when 
it is clearly understood what is meant by this it loses much of 
its formidableness. For it has never been maintained that it 
is necessary to become a specialist in all, or even in any of these 
sciences. It is only essential to have a firm grasp of the leading 
principles of all of them and of their relations one to another. 
It would be far better to devote time to this aspect of each of 
them than to mastering the details, as is so largely done in the 
present system of education. A certain amount of detail is of 
course necessary to furnish a full conception of what any science is 
and means, but it need gono farther than this. The pedagogic prin- 
ciple applies to any science. A fair acquaintance with the gen- 
eral principles of all the simpler sciences is essential to a full 
understanding of the one it is proposed to make a specialty of. 
The astronomer must understand mathematics, the physicist 
should be familiar with the laws that govern the solar system, 
the chemist should be acquainted with the general principles of 
physics, the biologist should have a fair command of chemical 
phenomena, and especially of those of organic chemistry, and 
the psychologist cannot dispense with a thorough foundation in 
the general laws of life and in the facts of anatomical and physi- 
ological science. So, of course, the sociologist, before he can 
fully perceive the scope and significance of his science, must 
know the laws of mind which directly underlie the whole social 
fabric. 

It isalsoalways a great gainif the philosophical student of these 
higher sciences can have the advantage of much deeper drafts 
from the more directly underlying sources. It has an immensely 
broadening and deepening effect upon the study of mind or of 
society, to pursue, as a pastime or as a profession, some special 
branch of biology—botany, entomology, ornithology, or gen- 
eral zodlogy. The special study of physiology and anatomy, par- 
ticularly their comparative study, is also exceedingly helpful to 
the psychologist or the sociologist. In fact, long and continuous 
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occupation with any special class of natural phenomena, no 
matter how restricted that class may be, yields an acquaintance 
with the ways of nature that is wonderfully educating in fields 
far outside of that narrow circle of observation. 

This apparently iron-clad law of the study of the sciences, 
which seems to make such an extraordinary tax upon the sociol- 
ogist, is therefore, after all, little more than the requirement that 
the sociological student shall first of all acquire a good general 
education. It does not so much prescribe the quantity of his 
learning as the direction it should be made to take. It says that 
his education should be mainly scientific, that his study of the 
sciences should be so ordered as to give him a clear idea of their 
natural relations and dependencies, that they should be taken 
up so tar as possible in the order of their decreasing generality 
and increasing complexity, and that they be pursued in this 
direction at least to include the science upon which the chosen 
specialty directly rests. In case of sociology this is of course to 
cover the entire range of the sciences, but in reality, this is noth- 
ing more than any well organized curriculum necessarily involves, 
and even the mathematician often goes through the entire course. 

It could be easily shown that sociology not only depends 
upon psychology and biology for its fundamental principles, but 
that the phénomena of human association would be seriously 
affected by any modification in the more general laws of the 
physical universe. Consider how different would be the affairs 
of men if the angle which the plane of the earth’s orbit makes 
with the ecliptic were considerably greater or less so as materially 
to affect the seasons. So if the laws of motion, of gravitation, 
or of light and heat vibration were other than they are the social, 
and indeed the whole organic world, would be correspondingly 
different. Chemical phenomena still more closely influence 
animals and men, and it goes without saying that vital and psychic 
phenomena are what immediately govern and shape those of the 
human and social world. 

The primary data of sociology, then, are seen to consist of 
this general preliminary scientific education, this firm grasp of 
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the broad cosmical principles that underlie and govern all depart- 
ments of natural phenomena. But it is just this, as already 
remarked, that really ought to be afforded to every member of 
society irrespective of the field of labor that may be chosen, 
It is this that furnishes the most valuable of all knowledge, viz., 
knowledge of the environment. Paradoxical though it may 
sound, the knowledge of the environment is the most practical 
and useful of all knowledge, and it should be the principal aim 
of all sound education to furnish it. But upon this I need not 
now enlarge.' 

The more specific data of sociology consist in the facts con- 
tributed by the various branches or sciences that fall directly under 
it, in the relation described in the first paper, of true hierarchical 
subordination. This is in harmony with the general method of 
science in proceeding from the concrete to the more and more 
abstract. The sciences just enumerated are abstract in the sense 
of abstracting the concrete facts and subordinate laws and deal- 
ing only with the highest and most general principles. But such 
general principles are derived from the less general ones of 
which they are the generalizations. The subordinate principles 
are in turn only the expression of orderly phenomena, and such 
phenomena are only the modes of manifestation of the concrete 
objects occupying each field. The establishment of these higher 
sciences is simply a process of generalization from the facts of 
observation. 

In the case of sociology we have first and foremost the con- 
crete fact man. It is absolutely necessary to the study of sociol- 
ogy to study man as a concrete fact. Anthropology, as was 
shown, is a concrete science, and differs generically from biology 
and psychology, which deal respectively with the laws of life 
and mind. It is even more concrete than either botany or zodl- 
ogy, in treating only of one species, or as some think, genus, of 
living things. So far as man’s actions are concerned, especially 
his rational actions, they fall under psychology, and have already 
been considered. But the creature man, considered as a material 


*See Dynamic Sociology, Vol. 11., pp. 492 ff. 
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object and as a great group of innumerable discrete individuals 
possessing many qualities, constitutes the primary datum of 
sociological study. First, this being may be described (ethnog- 
raphy ) and subdivided into different races (ethnology), and then 
special attention may be given to his physical constitution (soma- 
tology), and also to what he produces (technology). Closely 
associated with this last, indeed an important part of it, is the 
search for the record he has left, consisting almost exclusively 
of such products belonging to past periods and preserved from 
destruction. This is archeology. But many of his productions 
are not material, and consist of institutions of various kinds. Using 
this term in a broad sense institutions embrace language, cus- 
toms, governments, religions, industries, and ultimately art and 
literature. The study of these constitutes real history as distin- 
guished from the mere “‘histoire-bataille.” Migrations and the 
vicissitudes of empire, even the doings of the persons who hap- 
pen to stand in the front of these movements, belong here, but 
their importance is apt to be exaggerated. All of these great 
fields of activity are capable of being divided and subdivided, 
and each little part erected into a science to be specially studied. 
The study of language forms the science of philology. Out of 
government there unfolds the great field of law and jurisprudence. 
The study of industry opens out in one direction into the field 
of political economy and in another into that of invention, 
machinery, and ali the arts of civilization. History becomes 
crystallized in the form of statistics, which is the algebra of 
events. 

Now all this vast array of phenomena manifested by man in 
his manifold relations with the material world constitutes the 
data of sociology, and something must be known about it before 
any one is capable of entering into the consideration of those 
higher laws involved in human association, which, on final anal- 
ysis, are simply generalizations from the facts of lower orders. 
It is true that in the course of acquiring a sound general educa- 
tion every one necessarily learns something about most of these 
things, but this is insufficient to constitute an adequate prepara- 
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tion for the study of sociology. This knowledge needs to be 
systematized and specialized, and directed to the definite end. 
The student needs to know just what he is pursuing it for. There 
is no more vicious educational practice, and scarcely any more 
common one, than that of keeping the student in the dark as to 
the end and purpose of his work. It breeds indifference, dis- 
couragement and despair. Therefore, while it would be fruitless 
to attempt to teach the principles of sociology before the student 
was put in possession of the facts from which those principles 
are derived, it is of the utmost importance to inform him as early 
as he is likely to understand what it means, that there is a great 
general science of society toward which all this is leading, and 
constantly to keep him imbued with the idea of an ultimate util- 
ity beyond the mere satisfaction of the desire to know facts. 

Looking over this great field with the eye of reason, we are 
able to grasp its general import; and first of all, it is profitable to 
note that the facts that make up the data of sociology constitute 
so many varying classes of phenomena. That is to say, they are 
the manifestations of the qualities or properties of the multitu- 
dinous units of society or individual men. These differ at differ- 
ent times and places and constitute a complex manifold or mul- 
tiple. There are distinct individualities in all the aggregates, 
from the ultimate units themselves upward through all their 
combinations into aggregates of higher orders. The study of 
such a varying manifold, however viewed, is essentially in the 
nature of history, and therefore the approaches to sociological 
study are all primarily historical. Moreover this history con- 
forms in all essential respects to the character of the phenomena 
which are currently described by the term natural history. 

Now this natural history of society readily subdivides into 
two groups, according to whether we study man himself in his 
social aspect, or his achievements. The first of these groups is 
anthropology in its proper sense, a sense considerably more 
restricted than that in which the term is commonly used. It 
would, for example, rigidly applied, exclude technology and 
archeology, but this is less important to our present purpose. 
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It might be extended to embrace the ruder forms of art, but it 
has chiefly to do with race characteristics as the result of those 
individualities that have been mentioned, including everything 
that serves to differentiate the groups of human beings found 
inhabiting the earth. In short it is par excellence the natural his- 
tory of man. 

The second subdivision of the subject, which relates to human 
achievement, as distinguished from man himself, considers every- 
thing which can, in the broadest acceptation of the term, be 
classed under the head of human institutions. This branch deals 
essentially with what ethnologists denominate cu/ture, and con- 
stitutes Aistory proper. The several stages of culture, savagery, 
barbarism, civilization, enlightenment, or by whatever names they 
may be designated, are so many steps in the general progress of 
what is called civilization in the broader and more popular sense. 
The study of this is also a branch of natural history, since, prop- 
erly, all history is natural history, but here we are one remove 
farther from the biological base from which the natural history 
of man, as I have defined it, directly proceeds. Especially does 
the psychological element now distinctly make itself felt, and 
the qualities we have to deal with instead of being mainly phys- 
ical become almost exclusively psychical. The animal world, 
properly speaking, achieves nothing. It may work changes, 
more or less extensive, in the face of nature, but this is merely 
the incidental result of activities which do not have any such 
effect for their object. Nothing in the nature of art exists below 
the human stage, and in that treatment of man from which art is 
abstracted human achievement is also necessarily omitted. Man 
is considered as an active being, indeed, as constantly dong 
something, but not as ever making anything. In the history of 
culture, as distinguished from the natural history of man, he is 
considered as primarily a producer of what did not exist before. 
While we are unacquainted with any stage of human history in 
which these two states do not coexist, it is a highly logical mode 
of studying the subject to treat them apart. 

The causes which originally led to human association were 
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treated in the fourth paper; it may be added here that no race 
or condition of men is known in which association does not exist. 
We may therefore assume that it took place very early, and prob- 
ably at a wholly subhuman stage. It was doubtless one of the 
most powerful mutual factors in the rapid brain-development 
mentioned in that paper. This brain-development was the con- 
dition of the psychic element which made man a creator, the 
master instead of the slave of his environment, and which above 
all else distinguishes him from the rest of nature. The first and 
foremost, then, of all the productions of this being is society 
itself, considered as an artificial institution. For however early 
it may have come into existence, it is to be distinguished from 
all animal societies as the product of reason instead of a product 
of instinct. It is this and this alone which constitutes it an insti- 
tution. The study of this institution from this point of view, in 
its most embryonic stages and among the least developed races, 
therefore constitutes one of the most important fields of research, 
and comes clearly under the head of sociological data. 

About the first subject to which associated man turned his 
attention must have been the proper care of the young. Natural 
selection alone would secure this, since those who neglected it 
would be eliminated. This is the basis of the institution of 
marriage, and a careful survey of the various forms which this 
institution has assumed, both in primitive and advanced races, 
shows that it is in all cases more or less successfully adapted to 
this end. Even polyandry, which prevails in some districts of 
Thibet, and which seems so repugnant to our ideas, has been 
shown to be the best form of marriage for a people leading the 
kind of life which is required in such a country, where a portion 
of the men are obliged to absent themselves from home for a 
large part of the time. It is not enough to observe and record 
the customs of a people; sociology, scientifically studied, inquires 
into the reasons that underlie customs. 

The institution of government doubtless grew out of that of 
the family. The latter was not always, and is not everywhere, 
restricted to the narrow degrees of kinship that we recognize as 
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alone belonging to it. The tendency originally was to embrace 
all of one kindred in one family, and this is the true origin 
of the gens. But here came in another apparently antagonistic 
principle. Somehow the lowest races of men realize that close 
breeding is injurious. How they find it out is an interesting 
question, but one that cannot be discussed here. They all know 
it and act upon this knowledge. To preserve the vigor of the 
race is next in importance to preserving its existence. Therefore 
marriage institutions must be framed to secure this end as well 
as the other. Hence the widespread and severe penalties 
against marrying within the gens. Leaving the vast subject of 
primitive marriage with these few general hints, we may further 
note the association of gentes into tribes and the consolidation, 
by war or otherwise, of tribes into nations. Fror this to the 
study of the semi-civilized and civilized nations and governments 
of the world the steps are easy and natural. 

Going back again to the earliest dawn of society we may 
take up another prominent class of phenomena and study the 
development of human thought. The simplest phenomena of 
nature have always been regarded as taking place according to 
natural laws. The experience of the race and of each individual 
is sufficient to teach this. Primitive man is not troubled about 
the causes of the facts of everyday experience, and unbeknown 
to himself, he reaches the scientific conception of uniformity and 
invariability in this restricted field. In fact, in a still narrower 
field, animals also act upon this same principle. If they are not 
rational they at least are not irrational. What mind qualities 
they manifest are always thoroughly practical and sane. Their 
acts are always characterized by what is called “horse sense.” 
It is only rational man who deviates from this norm and indulges 
in irrational actions. This happens as soon as he begins to rea- 
son about phenomena, 7. ¢., to draw inferences from the facts of 
observation. His data are always at first necessarily insufficient 
to enable him to draw the correct conclusion, and he conse- 
quently draws an erroneous one. When we reflect that it has 
required ages of exhaustive scientific investigation to enable 
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us to reason correctly about the causes of such everyday phe- 
nomena as an echo, a shadow, or a reflection ina pool of water, 
we can readily see how impossible it must be for primitive man 
to reach the solution of the recondite problems that nature 
constantly thrusts upon him. But the fact that, unlike the 
humbler and more sensible creatures below him, he fies to solve 
these problems, is just what stamps him as a superior being. 
This act of his is the beginning of philosophy, and the study of 
the philosophy of primitive man constitutes legitimate data for 
sociology. Primitive philosophy is always anthropomorphic. A 
phenomenon, from its very name, is a change, a transformation, 
an activity. But the only being the primitive man knows to 
possess the power of spontaneous activity is himself, and he nat- 
urally imputes to every other change the same power. I need 
not trace the steps from this primordial stage to a full-fledged 
mythology, but mythology constitutes the philosophy of all 
undeveloped races. Out of mythology grows religion, if it is 
not itself religion, and religion is essentially a product of man’s 
rational faculties applied to transcendental questions. It can 
only be from a profound misconception of this truth that Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd in his book on “Social Evolution” repeatedly 
speaks of religion as “ultra-rational.” It has surprised me 
greatly that the religious world has failed to call him to account 
for such a fallacy, and in seeming rather to uphold him, it is 
tacitly admitting this, greatly to its discredit. Religion is pri- 
marily and fundamentally rational. It had its origin in an 
effort of the reason. No being without a well-developed reason 
is capable of conceiving of a religious idea. It is, in fact, one 
of the great branches of philosophy, and the history of religion 
is in great part the history of human thought. At every stage 
it constitutes most important data for the science of sociology. 

And then we might go back again and take up another great 
trunk line of social history and trace the rise and progress of 
the arts. Nothing is more fundamentally important to sociol- 
ogy than to study the workings of the inventive faculty, spurred 
on by its strict mother necessity. Leaving it to the psycholo- 
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gists to teach how this most important of all psychic attributes 
arose,’ the sociological course may limit itself to the study of 
its products and to tracing it down through history to where it 
finally ushered in the age of machinery. Involved in this is the 
whole history of human industry, and political economy is itself 
only a special department of this wider field of research. 

This is the place to point out the grounds that exist for the 
claims of the historical school of political economy. We have 
seen that the data of sociology are, properly understood, essen- 
tially historical. Sociology, to become a true science, must rest 
on facts. It must consist of a body of truth, 2. ¢., of broad 
principles derived from an accurate coérdination of known facts. 
But from the nature of the case these facts must be furnished 
by the activities of human beings. These activities, taken in a 
broad sense, constitute human history, and as soon as we can 
divest ourselves of the idea that history is limited to a narrative 
of the doings of a few men whom events chance to bring to the 
surface at long intervals, it will become apparent that the entire 
industrial activity of the world belongs to history. But in such 
a vast field it is very important to find some mode of simplifying 
phenomena. It is necessary to seize upon certain natural keys 
to the whole system. If a few of the principal strands upon 
which it is all woven can be discovered and kept distinct the 
whole web may be seen to much greater advantage. There are 
many of these, and each student may choose his method. No 
better system has ever been proposed than that of regarding 
events as products of ideas and classifying ideas. This is the 
true psychic method and recognizes sociology as directly resting 
upon psychology. It is found that the progress of intelligence 
produces regular and necessary changes in human ideas. In the 
primordial blank condition of the mind the anthropomorphic 
mode of interpretation is the only one; inanimate objects are 
animated and animals are endowed with intelligence. Fetish- 
ism prevails. In the next stage intelligence and will are disem- 
bodied and ascribed to immaterial or spiritual beings. Polythe- 


* Cf. Psychic Factors of Civilization, Part I1., especially chaps. xxvii.—xxx. 
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ism reigns. At length the number of these beings suffers a 
reduction and ultimately they are limited to one. Monotheism 
holds sway. Under monotheism the spirit of speculation finds 
encouragement, and with it the forces of nature and the proper- 
ties of matter are erected into so many separate and independent 
existences or entities. Ontology or metaphysics dominates 
human thought. The faith in such entities is not reverential, and 
the bolder spirits soon question them and dare to institute investi- 
gation. The result is always the same, and the true order of 
nature is brought to light. How profoundly the whole social 
structure is influenced by the domination of one after another 
of these great fundamental classes of ideas can only be under- 
stood by a careful study of human history from this point of 
view. The great number of social correlations that can be found 
by such an inquiry is especially interesting. The most noted is 
that of militancy and the régime of status, as Sir Henry Maine 
calls it, with the earlier theological stages, and of industrialism 
and the régime of contract, in Spencer’s phrase, with the later 
rational and scientific stages. 

But, as I said, this is not the only legitimate and successful 
way to simplify the study of the real history of society, and the 
German historical school has already accumulated an immense 
amount of data, especially with reference to the historic period, 
and is still at work, almost, as it would seem, without conceiv- 
ing the idea of making any general application of it to the 
founding of a science of sociology, but which is certain sooner 
or later to be thus utilized to the advantage of our science. 

I have already referred to statistics as one of the chief 
sources of sociological data so far as relates to the history that 
is in process of making in modern states, and it would be a 
serious fault not to mention the method adopted by Spencer 
under the name of “descriptive sociology” for the lower races 
now occupying the outlying portions of the globe. But the data 
acquired by this method lose much of their value through their 
extreme unreliableness. The travelers who have supplied the 
greater part of this material, however well meaning, lack for the 
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most part the scientific training necessary to qualify them for 
such work, and the only correct method is that of sending out 
trained observers representing some scientific body, who shall 
make systematic observations under the guidance of fixed princi- 
ples, designed to avoid to the utmost the errors into which the 
casual observer is liable to fall. This method has been adopted 
for many years by the United States Bureau of Ethnology in the 
study of the North American Indians, and the numerous able and 
voluminous reports of that bureau constitute an invaluable 
resource for the sociologist who aims to found the science upon 
a broad ethnic basis. 

Much has been said of late about the so-called “ special social 
sciences” and their relation to sociology. Some regard sociol- 
ogy as consisting entirely of these sciences and as having no 
existence apart from them. Others distinguish sociology from 
the special social sciences, but in different ways. The latter are 
sometimes identified with ‘‘ social science,” and this is treated as 
distinct from sociology. There is less variety of opinion relative 
to the nature of the special social sciences than there is relative 
to what sociology is if distinguished from these. I have often 
been asked my opinion on this question, and this seems to be 
the place to indicate my method of dealing with it. 

The special social sciences are numerous, and, in many cases, 
there is room for differences of opinion as to what constitutes 
such sciences, but the following are the principal ones about 
which there is little dispute : ethnography, ethnology, technology, 
archeology, demography ; history, economics, jurisprudence, pol- 
itics, ethics —al!l taken in a scientific sense, and with such natural 
subdivision of each as it admits of. No one of these, nor all of 
them together, can be said to form sociology, but sociology is 
the synthesis of them all. It is impossible to perform this syn- 
thesis without a clear conception of the elements entering into 
it. These, therefore, constitute the data for the process. The 
special social sciences, then, are not themselves the science of 
sociology, but they constitute the data of sociology. 

From all that has been said it follows that sociology proper, 
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or the science of the laws of society, is one that requires ample 


preparation. I cannot, therefore, agree with those who would 
introduce it early in the undergraduate course. At the earliest 
it should not be taken up before the senior year, and its study in 
any adequate manner should be made postgraduate. It is 
essentially a university study, while the preparation for it, 7. ¢., 
the acquirement of the Data of Sociology, belongs to the gym- 
nasium. 


LESTER F. Warp. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL II. 
LAW AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


LAW. 


LEGAL sanctions are aimed at the acts of men rather than 
their neglects, because it is more important to prevent interfer- 
ence than to enforce codperation. Our laws thus appear to 
restrain from acts rather than to incite to them. Still, when 
people trust their lives to a combination of men, say a train 
crew, in the confidence that each will do his duty, failure to 
codperate becomes disastrous, and is punished as criminal 
negligence. In the army, where failure to do appointed tasks 
may bring ruin, physical punishments are used to stimulate as 
well as torestrain. The punishments of the civil and the military 
courts comprise most of the control directly exercised over the 
individual by the state. 

While conceivably the state might secure obedience to its 
laws by punishment, by reward, or by both, punishment is the 
chief instrumentality used. Nor is this strange when we remem- 
ber how easy is the infliction of great pains and how difficult the 
affording of great satisfactions. However preferable a scale of 
prizes to a scale of dooms, the latter will be used so long as it is 
so cheap to give pain and so expensive to confer pleasure. 

In dealing with a disturber, society seeks to guard itself not 
only against future acts of this particular offender, but against 
would-be offenders as well. 

The first object might be gained by killing, disabling, confin- 
ing orreforming him. The first three make further wrong-doing 
impossible, but as they succeed by power over the body rather 
than by power over the mind, they are not cases of control at 
all. Reformation, on the other hand, does aim at psychic con- 
trol rather than physical constraint, but it employs religion, 
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morality, habit or education, instead of fear of consequences 
The detention and the reformatory discipline are no more pun- 
ishments than the strait-jacket of the asylum. The strict theory 
of reformation regards the offender as a moral invalid, who can- 
not help his offenses and whom no penalty will deter. The 
reformatory is thus a hospital of psychiatry and its punishments 
are mere hospital discipline. It is therefore not a form of con- 
trol by intimidation. 

The second object in dealing with the offender, viz., protec- 
tion against other evil-disposed men, is attained by punishment. 
While the barbarous idea of retribution has dominated the use 
of punishment in the past, and even today enjoys high repute in 
some quarters through the support of certain theological and 
pseudo-ethical dogmas, it is not too much to declare that the sole 
sociological justification for afflictive punishment is its deterrent 
effect. Though the satisfaction of giving a ruffian his just dues, 
may supply an important motive to the enforcement of law, 
science can see no other ground for inflicting pain than the pro- 
tection of the group. If it were possible to spare and 
seclude the offender, while keeping the public in the firm 
conviction that the penalty will surely be inflicted in every 
case, punishment could not appear other than wanton cru- 
elty. This idea of deterrence or control by dread crops out 
through the whole series of repressive instruments used by soci- 
ety. In damages the idea is hidden simply because sufficient 
deterrence can be got by enforcing compensation to the injured 
party. In exemplary damages the idea of deterrence becomes 
obvious, but is not allowed to appear as the ruling motive.* In 
penalties such as fines or forced labor the aim of deterrence over- 
shadows the reparative idea and in afflictive punishments, such as 
whipping or hanging, it rules alone. 

Getting rid of the idea of retribution permits the exemplari- 
ness of punishments to be emphasized. If inflicted for the evil- 

*In exemplary damages, the sociological idea of deterrence had to slip in under 
moral guise. “In other jurisdictions the same end (exemplariness) is accomplished 


by allowing compensation for the sense of wrong and injury....” Sedgwick 
Elements of Damages, p. 16. 
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disposed public and not at all in order to “‘ get even,” or ‘square 
accounts” with the criminal, they should not only be keenly 
realized by that public, but they should seem to be severer than 
they really are. Just how severe they should be, depends in the 
first place on the position of the offense in the scale of crimes. 
There must be a proper gradation of penalties so that the 
psychological pressure over the entire series of offenses may be 


uniform. Consequently penal provisions tend to form a system, 
wherein each part has necessary relations to every other part. 

But the penal system as a whole is limited in severity by the 
social situation. While pains must be harsh enough to terrorize 
most of the evil disposed, they must not outrun the approval 
of society. They must not be so harsh as to forfeit the endorse- 
ment of current morality and religion, or to outrage instinctive 
feelings of fair play or humanity. Excessive rigor will arouse 
feelings of hatred or revenge which overcome fear. 

While it is all-important that a knowledge of punishments 
leak out and percolate that stratum of society which is to be 
held in awe by them, it should not be thrust upon the law-abid- 
ing, lest the growth of humane sentiments be checked upon the 
one hand or, on the other, the punishments under the influence 
of public opinion be made too lax. It is a mark not of degener- 
acy, but of moral progress when the mass of the people become 
unable to regard without horror and pity the salutary pains neces- 
sary to restrain certain classes. It is likely that the problem of 
the repressing crime without demoralizing the public, can be solved 
only by committing the penal system to the hands of official 
experts watched by non-official specialists. Punishments might 
be withdrawn from the public gaze, except when necessary to 
enlist the sympathy of the people in the task of humanizing 
them. 

In order to avoid demoralizing those who inflict them, cor- 
poral punishment must proceed in a decorous way without dis- 
play of wrath or other personal feeling. Sheriffs and wardens 
must feel themselves to be, and must be looked upon as func- 
tionaries, not foes. Hence, developed law insists on procedure 
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according to precise rules and use of prescribed formulas which 


help to purge punishment of its personal element? It is the 
absence of this protective regularity and ceremonial which dis- 
tinguishes a lynching party from a court and makes it so 
demoralizing to those who participate. It is formality that makes 
a difference between civilized execution and mere collective 
killing. 

Ceremony has, however, a far deeper use than the protection 
of the penal officials. Much of the efficiency of punishment for 
culprit or spectators lies in attendant circumstances that stir the 
imagination and excite awe. Punishment must not appear as 
mere brute force, but as the act of God or of society. By sig- 
nificant ceremonial it must firmly ally itself with current religion 
and morality.* It will not do for the legal protection of society 
to appear to the evil disposed as a mere case of “ dog-eat-dog.’3 

Not only should hanging or whipping be a ceremony but the 
preliminaries to the inflicting of pain, such as trying or sentenc- 
ing, should likewise avail themselves of the ceremonial backing. 
While the efficacy of ceremony will be shown later in studying 
control of men through their feelings, it needs no psychological 
analysis to show that court procedure may be made a powerful 
instrument of intimidation both of accused and of on-lookers. 
When we note the corrosive flippancy of the daily press it is 
comprehensible that jurists should defend the grave demeanor, 
the deliberate pace, the solemn formulas, the prolix and archaic 
language, the sonorous oaths, the stiff formalities, the rigid and 
decorous procedure of the court of law. If the process of 
adjudging imprisonment or death to a man were allowed to 


*Our records seem to show that the kind of justice which the criminal of old 
times had most to dread, was the kind which we now associate with the name of Mr. 
Lynch.” Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, Vol. Ul, p. §78. 

? Probably “ characteristic ” punishments, such as taking the tongue of the false 
accuser, or the perjurer’s right hand may have had some such virtue in a rude time. 

3“* This conviction, that crime is all pervasive and that government is one of the 
tricks of the trade of dog-eat-dog which all are playing, will paralyze the conscience 
quicker than any other belief that can take possession of the human heart.” Amos G. 
Warner, in AM. JouR. OF SOCIOLOGY, for November 1895, p. 291. 
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appear careless, trivial, cynical, personal, passionate, hurried or 
undignified, it would be impossible to ally to the brute force of 
law the might of those ideals and feelings that rule the average 
man. Hence the wigand the robe, the cocked hat and the sword, 
the “O yes, O yes!” of the crier, the “Guilty or not guilty?” 
the kissing of the book, the “So help me God,” the “* May God 
have mercy on your soul!” 

Those who would apply to these proceedings the same tests 
that will do for a committee meeting, the session of a school 
board, a business conference, or a newspaper interview, quite 
overlook the nature of the problem. The task of dispatching 
business, of discovering the guilt or innocence of the greatest 
number of accused people in the least possible time, is quite 
subordinate to the impression made on the minds of actors and 
beholders. While formalities that have lost meaning and 
impressiveness become mere obstructive mummery to be got rid 
of as soon as possible, it is still true that the more good cere- 
mony is used in trying people, the fewer there will be to try. 
In the light of the foregoing the effect on the public morale of 
the undignified and demoralizing procedure of many of our 
American police courts presided over by vulgar minded political 
henchmen needs no comment. 

The punishments of a social, moral or religious nature attend- 
ing legal guilt are not lega! punishments, veing neither allowed 
for nor inflicted by the minions of the law. They are supple- 
mentary pains with which society sees fit to surround the primary 
pains. But they are none the less important because indefinite. 
Could we imagine a society in which prison or pillory carried no 
hint of shame, caused no forfeiture of public esteem, no loss of 
religious peace, no wound to self-respect —-and this is the case of 
political offenders in many countries— its legal penalties would 
have just the deterrence they would have in the hands of brigands 
pirates, invaders or despots. It is when this wholesome alliance 
between society and the police is broken that virtue departs out 
of the law and it ceases to bind men. Ina democratic country 
without a specialized police under central authority a breach 
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between the judicial arm and society at large is avoided by the 
non-enforcement of unpopular laws. The futility of forcing law 
much in advance of public sentiment is therefore more striking 
in this country than anywhere else. 

The soctal prevention, as distinct from the repression of crime 
lies, as I conceive it, beyond the strict limits within which I have 
sought to confine my subject. It is true that the lessening of 
violence by closing the dram shops, of incest by preventing over- 
crowding, of prostitution by instituting working girls’ clubs, of 
illegitimacy by making marriage easy, of rioting by keeping 
people “on the move,” of bribery by isolating the voter, is 
identical with the results reached by the modes of social control 
proper. But the method is different. In prevention, by what 
we might call soctal betterment, it is sought to reach the will, heart 
or judgment of the individual by altering the strength or direction 
of some of the forces of his social environment, or by transfer- 
ing him to new surroundings. For instance, for street Arabs we 
can close the saloons and open play grounds, or we may remove 
them from the city entirely. The methods of social control, on 
the other hand, reach the individual by specially-devised stimuli, 
such as punishments, rewards, works of art, ceremonial. The 
end is attained by the employment of new forces rather than by 
the manipulation of old ones. 

The system of legal control, with its written code and its 
specialized machinery is so obtrusive that we are apt to give it 
the primacy, forgetting that definite physical punishment 
adjudged and inflicted by constituted authorities is only a part of 
the great apparatus of control. It is doubtful if it is anything 
but a minor part. How inept is law without ceremony and with- 
out the ancillary sanctions we have seen. Certainly no modern 
society could hold together if it relied exclusively on dread of 
physical pain. In stimulating positive social service such as 
valorous fighting, a sense of honor or of duty is a hundredfold 
more efficacious than the knout or the galiows tree. The lash 
will make the slave work but it will not make him fight. 

Yet it will not do to look upon law as an obsolescent form of 
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control beyond which society is rapidly passing. Granting that 
out of a hundred law-abiding only one obeys the law from fear 
of its penalties, it does not follow that the penal system holds a 
correspondingly insignificant place in the system of control. If 
the one rascal out of a hundred men were permitted to trespass 
with impunity, the force of example and the contagion of law- 
lessness would weaken the higher forms of control and detach 
man after man from the ninety-nine honest men. And the deadly 
infection would spread with increasing rapidity till social order 
lay in ruins and anarchy prevailed. However subordinate, there- 
fore, is legal punishment at any moment in the actual coércion 
of the members of society, it is still the corner stone of the 


entire edifice of control. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


The law punishes acts rather than neglects, weighs conduct 
rather than motives or intents, and adjudges when strict rules 
apply rather than when circumstances should be taken into 
account. Its ponderous and slow-moving machinery is, more- 
over, far too clumsy to be relied on for the minor discipline of 
society. Hence law must be supplemented by the control pro- 
ceeding from the unorganized mass or public and resting on 
what we may call “social sanctions.” 

In this field the forces relied on to control men are three, 
viz., the opinion, sentiment and action of the public, the last being 
quite distinct from the first two. 

Public opinion, so far as it is an instrument of discipline, is 
the judgment the public pronounces on an act as to whether it is 
righteous or wicked, noble or ignoble. 

Public sentiment is the feeling of admiration or abhorrence, 
approval or derision, or resentment expressed by the public with 
regard to an act. 

Public action comprises those measures, other than mere 
manifestations of opinion or sentiment, taken by the public in 
order to punish or reward conduct. 

The penalties inflicted by one’s fellows form a graduated 
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series ranging from the lightest breath of disapproval or the least 
perceptible chill of manner up to ostracism and mob-murder. 
The punishment mildest and most suited to slight faults appears 
in social intercourse and takes the form of coldness, constraint 
or avoidance. The offender is not greeted so warmly, his hand 
not clasped so cordially, his presence not sought so often. Men 
evade breaking bread with him and he meets with less hospitality. 
Customary and merited precedence in church or lodge or club is 
denied him. Though avoiding formal expression, the public 
displeasure deprives the offender of his outer circle of associates 
and so contracts the horizon of his social life. 

If the transgression is graver all these effects are intensified. 
There now appears an active section of the public aggressively 
propagating their disapproval and seeking to detach from the 
wrong-doer his adherents. Greater inroads are made upon his 
social life. The cut direct, the open snub, the patent slight, the 
thinly veiled sarcasm, the glancing witticism are the order of the 
day. The confidence of his intimates is shaken and another zone 
of friends falls away. If he exercises authority as chairman, 
officer, foreman or schoolmaster, obedience is more grudgingly 
rendered. If he has been first, he is ignored and placed last. 
Expected tokens of confidence or esteem are withheld and serv- 
ices for others fail of their usual acknowledgment. 

In the next degree of punishment the mass organizes. Hith- 
erto the members of the public, though swayed by a common 
impulse, have acted each on his own motion. They have pun- 
ished the offender as bees punish an intruder—by a thousand 
separate stings. Each as feeling has prompted has cast a stone, 
uttered a hiss, flung a gibe or offered an insult. But now col- 
lective manifestation of feeling is sought. The resources of dif- 
ferent communities and different social strata are, of course, 
extremely varied. The jeers of a crowd, the cat-calls of the 
street, the taunts of the corner loafers, the hoots of the mob, the 
groans of the regiment, the hiss of the audience, or the stony 
silence of the after-dinner company recall familiar modes of 
jointly expressing disapproval. 
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Besides these mass utterances, the regular organs of public 
opinion begin to be heard. The scathing denunciations of the 
press, the solemn arraignment of the pulpit, the pictorial pillory 
of the caricaturist, the witticisms of the topical song, the insults 
of the poster and the hand bill, the resolutions of churches, soci- 
eties and lodges, the broadcast lampoon, epigram or pasquinade, 
all help give vent to the publicindignation. Or special organs 
may be created. Mass meetings may be held, committees of 
investigation may be appointed, or spokesmen may be selected 
to denounce the offender to his face. 

Long before the common mood has found such ample mani- 
festation, an entirely different type of punishment will make its 
appearance. In the communities of today one lives not on the 
fruits of his own toil, but on the products of other men, that is, 
men live by the practice of codperation at various removes from 
the self-sufficing stage. Most of one’s well-being comes through 
coéperations that are advantageous to both parties, some comes 
as aid that benefits one but does not burden the other, and some 
succor in times of misfortune comes in way of help that imposes 
a sacrifice. 

Now the instinct of an angered public is to refuse these codp- 
erations by which we live and have our being. First to be refused 
will be, of course, those offices that spring from good will and 
entail trouble. Disapproval will interrupt the friendly aid ren- 
dered between neighbors. Stopping the straying ox, warning of 
the unsafe culvert, helping house the hay from the wet, lifting 
the mired cart, nursing the sick—all these services that require 
one to go out of his way—cease. So with those codperations, 
the benefits of which are one-sided, ‘‘accommodations”’ we call 
them. Indulgence is no longer granted in the payment of 
a debt, the rendering of a service, or the keeping of a contract. 
The helpful disposition dies out and one is held down rigorously 
to the rights secured by the law. 

Finally even those coéperations are refused which are the 
groundwork of our economic system, and which are of advan- 
tage to both parties. The employer loses his employés or his 
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business associates. The business man loses his credit, the mer- 
chant his customers, the lawyer his clients, the physician his 
patients, the clergyman his parish, the clerk his office, the laborer 
his job. The politician loses his nomination, the hotel keeper his 
guests, the editor his subscribers, the author his readers, a cor- 
poration its franchises. The boycott may go yet further. In 
small communities it is possible for tradesmen to refuse to sel] 


an egg,a loaf or a candle to him who is under the ban. The 
result of all this is to shut out the breaker of social laws from 
the life of associated men, and in the full tide of congregate life 
to condemn him to the isolation of the savage. One by one 
are severed the roots that spread into the social soil, support- 
ing and sustaining the individual. One by one the breathing 
pores are sealed up, little by little the ligature is tightened till 
communication ceases, and the dead member drops from the 
social body. This system of slow suffocation is without the 
brute force implied by law, but its clemency is that of the priests 
who avoided the shedding of blood by using the stake and the 
faggot. 

But the climax is reached when society invades the family of 
the offender. \Though affection is a powerful bond in holding 
the family together, yet it is rarely the case that the actual rela- 
tions of the members do not involve ideas as to rights and duties, 
support and loyalty, authority and obedience. In other words, 
the family relations do not spring wholly from natural feeling, 
but are in a measure shaped by certain ideals abroad in society 
and stamped with its authority upon the minds of the members 
of the household. But so far as this is true it is possible to 
reverse the signs and destroy these ties. If wife or child be 
impressively assured that the loyalty and obedience once a duty 
is now a sin, they may be detached from the wretched man 
who has incurred the extreme wrath of his fellows.’ When 
thus the nearest and dearest have recoiled in horror, when 
the evil doer has become an outcast, under the social ban, 
bereft of kith or kin and vouchsafed in the world of men only 
the bare rights the law guarantees to him, the full might of pub- 
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lic wrath has been made manifest. Farther in this direction it is 
impossible to go. 

Sometimes, especially in rude or new communities ere the 
legal habit is formed, the public ventures on molestation or vio- 
lence, thereby forsaking purely social punishment and laying 
hand to an order of penalty belonging to the organs of law. 
Egging, hazing, whipping, branding, mutilation, riding on a rail, 
running out of town, tarring and feathering, lynching—any and 
all of the personal indignities and corporal pains that can be 
inflicted by a mob—may be used. This occasional resort to 
physical force must not be allowed to obscure the characteristic 
feature of social punishments which is refusal to esteem, commu- 
nicate or aid. 

The system of rewards employed by the public answers to its 
system of punishments. 

The minor acts that win general approval meet recognition 
in unusual warmth and cordiality of social intercourse, in greater 
deference, in more bountiful hospitality, in praises, congratula- 
tions and friendliness. If the service is greater, the hero is 
made the target of outspoken praise, pulpit and press belaud him, 
applause greets him everywhere and processions form in his 
honor. Haughty patricians vie for his company, the social circle 
lionizes him and in all his dealings his word and deed meet with 
greater respect. 

If his merit be a signal social service, displaying rare cour- 
age or self-sacrifice, more formal expressions of public admira- 
tion are adopted. Honorary offices, degrees and titles, member- 
ship in exclusive societies, the freedom of this or that city are 
conferred upon him. He encounters public deputations, sere- 
nades, demonstrations, pageants, banquets and solemn ceremonial 
functions. Medals and decorations are showered upon him and 
he is embarrassed with swords, canes, gold snuff-boxes, parch- 
ment memorials and engrossed resolutions. The popular hero, 
moreover, finds the struggle for a livelihood materially lightened. 
Rewards, purses, popular subscription funds are presented to 
him. Place is made for him and he is boosted into a position 
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he could not have hoped to attain competitively. In many direc- 
tions and ways the returned veteran, the heroic fireman, the 
brave engineer, the fearless physician, may find facilitation. 

Reward, naturally the appropriate stimulus to incite to service 
on behalf of the group, is most lavishly employed when the group 
is most in need of service, 7. ¢., in war time. While punishment 
may keep the nation’s defenders up to a certain level of deed, it 
is necessary to distinguish by reward all achievement of valor or 
fortitude or devotion rising above this plane. The stimulus that 
might be applied by a discriminating public in marking with 
instant and due recognition every service rising above the ordi- 
nary is incalculable. 

It will be observed that the rewards held out by the public 
are not chiefly the material compensations by which ordinary ser- 
vices are secured. They are rewards, not of goods, but of hon- 
ors and glory, which, while superlatively prized by most men, 
cost but little toconfer. By careful and well considered bestowal 
of public attentions and marks of distinction, a people can reap the 
fruit of heroic exertions, that, if recompensed by material rewards, 


would entail a prodigious burden of taxes. Its good will and 
admiration is an asset that, if well husbanded and prudently 
spent by a community, will procure it most precious services and 


sacrifices from its members. 

The agent relied on to dispense the punishments and rewards 
just described, is public feeling. To many it will seem going too 
far to expect from the sentiments that fitfully agitate the amor- 
phous mass of unreflective people a rational pressure steadily 
urging the individual away from his egoistic aims in the direc- 
tion of the social welfare. The public it will be said, has all man- 
ner of likes and dislikes, doubtfullest of which is its liking for 
genuine social service and its dislike of brazen egoism. Borne 
high on the crest of popular idolatry the soubrette, the bruiser, 
the jockey and the skirt-dancer share the honors with the 
soldier, the patriot and the philanthropist. Is it a man’s social 
service that wins admiration? or is it certain qualities, such as 
courage, prowess, magnanimity or genius that may or may not be 
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connected with unselfishness? Is it egoism that the mass detests, 
or is it failure, narrow heartedness or insignificance? How can 
the public that suffers the plunderer of its money to bask for 
years in the sunshine of its favor be of any aid in social control ? 

The answer to this is that the public sentiment we rely on is 
not at all the primitive feeling called up in the breasts of men on 
beholding this or that example of conduct. In the first place 
the feeling, whether of love or hatred, admiration or contempt, 
far from being spontaneous appears only on reference of the act 


\ 
to certain inner standards. But/these standards have been 


slowly worked out by society and stamped upon the minds of its 
members. The public, therefore, is a packed jury already 
coached and trained to render a particular kind of verdict In 
the second place the first impressions left on the public mind are 
not permitted to guide its policy. Scattered through the heedless 
mass who throw up their caps for bold rascality, and jeer at patient 
labor for the unmanifest public good are sagacious men, who 
say ‘“‘ Do we dare encourage this ?’’ ‘‘ Do we dare discourage that ?”’ 
By reasoning, by expostulation, by warning of consequences the 
mass is enlightened, the sober second thought prevails and the 
public is prevented from quarrelling with its own interests. The 
public opinion, therefore, that serves social control is an enlight- 
ened sophisticated opinion, and the public sentiment is in a way 
a manufactured sentiment. It is only an intelligent public, accus- 
tomed to rally about certain approved centers of authority that 
can be trusted to use in its own interest its power over the con- 
duct of the individual." 


Public control is better in some respects than legal control. 
It is not so mechanical or automatic and permits a larger view of 
the situation. The public can weigh provocation, can take into 
account mitigating or aggravating circumstances of time, place, 
motive, or office. It can have regard to one’s entire career, let- 
ting past service condone present fault, or present heroism wipe 

* Vet, however republican in spirit a community may be, and however intelligent 


its members, its public opinion is moulded by a few leading minds.” Giddings’ Prin- 
ciples of Sociology, p. 139. 
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out the memory of past infamy. The blade of the law playing 


up and down in its groove with iron precision, is hardly so good 


an instrument for regulating behavior as the flexible lash of pub- 
lic censure, which can delicately graduate the penalty of the 
offense. To most of us the law is far away and its chastise- 
ments accepted on hearsay, but all of us have some time or other 
felt the smart of public disapproval, and from experience have 
learned to shun its heavier stripes. 

For most offenses the law must wait till the deed is done. 
Public opinion, on the other hand, is ever present, ready to inter- 
tere at any moment and apply a pressure gradually increasing 
from zero to infinity. As it is more prompt and preventive than 
law, it regulates in a great many more ways. It can give a tap 
to break a watch crystal or a blow to forge an anchor. 

Public control is not only more alert than law but it is much 
cheaper. To keep a man in order merely by letting him know 
your mind is as much simpler than legal process, as faith-cure 
is simpler than surgery. On the other hand when public senti- 
ment fails to coerce and public action must be invoked, the waste 
of energy in securing coéperation and giving feet and hands to 
the amorphous public isenormous. Too often it is like forging 
a sledge hammer in order to crush an eggshell. The principle 
of the division of labor would originate courts and bailiffs if noth- 
ing else did. 

Law with its ponderous axe hews to the line, careless where 
the chips may fall, but the public rounds off the edges left by 
law. The law grants the widow’s cow to the creditor, it con- 
cedes the right of the railroad company to turn adrift an employé 
crippled in its service, it confirms the right of a husband to admin- 
ister moderate castigation to his wife. But the public will toler- 
ate none of these things. It supplements law by taking note of 
offenses that cannot well be brought within a legal definition. 
Law fences off this or that area for the individual, but the public 
builds an inside fence, lest one individual should insolently over- 
ride the interests of the rest. 

The delay so conspicuous in the action of law, is not present 
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in public action. To utilize the temper of the community it is 
necessary to sieze the auspicious moment, to strike while the iron 
is hot. The public has many things to think of and its attention 
cannot long be held at one point. The mills of the law may 
grind slowly but the mills of the public must grind promptly or 
not at all, for there are many other grists pressing to be ground. 
Hence often the offender, if he dodges into obscurity and waits 
till the gust of indignation is over, goes unpunished. 

Rooted as it is in the deliberate assent of the majority, law rarely 
interferes except when the welfare of others is clearly involved. 
Public sentiment, on the other hand, as it does not always issue 
from deliberation or involve the assent of the majority, is much 
more prone to encroach on individual liberty and punish mere 
non-conformity. It is possible for the vague dislike people feel 
on regarding wide departures from customary standards, such as 
vegetarianism, long hair, bloomers or non-attendance at church, 
to run together into a hostile public sentiment that may lead to 
persecution." Thus the wholesome sway of public opinion may 
degenerate into a fierce tyranny of the multitude, making for 


conformity, conservatism, and stagnation. The only safeguard 
against such a perversion is an enlightened public conscience 
which vigorously asserts the right of the individual to be unmo- 
lested in his practices and opinions so long as others are not 


concerned.’ 

Law expresses the will of the entire group so that there can 
be no clashing of jurisdictions. But the public is often after all 
only a sect, party or class. In homogeneous communities the 


*“Tt crushes the weak; it worships success, strength and riches, the symbol of 
strength; its golden calves are conspicuous in every market-place. It affects to set 
up its laws in the higher regions of speculation, with the result that the great pioneers of 
progress are generally its enemies. It attempts to make every question a social ques- 
tion; to render its notions fashionable, to get them represented in high places, and 
adopted by the powerful.” Professor Nettleship in /nternational Journal of Ethics, 
Vol. Il. p. 227. 

2“ The greatest of Athenian statesmen claimed for his countrymen that they set 
an example to the rest of Greece in that enlightened toleration which does not even 
visit with black looks these who hold unpopular opinions, or venture in any wise to dif- 
fer from the prevailing sentiment. Such enlightenment is doubtless one of the latest 
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common sentiment becomes universal and hence effective ; while 
in stratified communities, the separation of classes hinders easy 
conduction of feeling throughout the group. Consequently an 
offender escapes the lowering glances and bitter words of the 
public by taking refuge in his class where his fault is excused and 
condoned. The bruiser dives into the sporting class and finds 
sympathy. The friends of the ballot-sharp close up and shield 
him from opprobrium. The snob shuts himself away from popular 
derision in a social atmosphere surcharged with contempt for the 
herd. This right of asylum with complaisant coteries is a very 
grave thing for it often transforms an act of punishment into a 
class war and rends the community in twain. The power of 
wealth or place to command an entourage of flatterers makes 
extremely difficult the control of rulers by public opinion. 
Between throne and people hangs oftentimes a thick curtain of 
obsequious courtiers and buzzing sychophants that shut away 
unwelcome murmurs till the gathering whirlwind of popular indig- 
nation tears away the curtain and topples over the throne. 

The might of public wrath is destroyed by anything that 
diverts it from an individual and spreads it harmlessly over a net- 
work of administrative responsibility. The common indignation 
always confused by a shifting responsibility is most baffled when 
responsibility is traced back and is found to be lodged in a body 
of men. It is this fact that accounts for the increasing disre- 
gard of public opinion in the management of business. Corpo- 
rate organization opposes to public fury a cuirass of divided 
responsibility that conveys away harmlessly a shock that might 
have stretched iniquity prone. Witness the ineffectual agitations 
against grade-crossings, link-couplers or fenderless street cars. 
In such cases public indignation must be given an arm to strike 
fruits and crowns of a high civilization, and all the more to be admired when it is not 


the result of indifference but coexists with energetic action in the field of politics or 
religion or social reform.” Bryce, Zhe American Commonwealth, 2d ed., Vol. Ul, 
Pp. 340. 

“Taking the country (United States) all in all, it is hard to imagine more 
complete liberty than individuals or groups enjoy either to express and propagate their 
views, or to act as they please within the limits of the law...” did. p. 342. 
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and hurt with, if it is not to become mere impotent rage. It is of 
no use to blink the fact that in dealing with corporations, opinion 
and sentiment avail naught till they lead to the boycott or to 
legal redress. Those who, overlooking this, ignorantly extol the 
might of public opinion in all cases whatsoever, thereby stand 
sponsor for the efficacy of the faith-cure in the field of social 


therapeutics. 

’ Mass influence is used not only on behalf of the social group 
but also for many of the various sub-groups and minor combina- 
tions of men. Wherever esprit du corps appears we have a basis for 
the control of each by all. It is often to the interest of each mem- 
ber of a voluntary association, aiming at a common benefit to shirk 
so long as he does not endanger his participation in the joint 
results. But this disposition to shirk may be overcome by 
bringing to bear upon each acommon sentiment that admonishes 
him of his short comings. In a church, a trades-union, a regi- 
ment, a chorus, a troupe, an athletic club, an exploring party, 
a teaching corps, a fire company, an editorial staff, a band of 
conspirators, or a gang of thieves there are some whose exer- 
tions, far from being actuated by zeal for the success of the com- 
bination, are stimulated rather by a fear of the disapproval, 
criticism, resentment or derision of their codéperators and by 
thirst for their praise, admiration, gratitude or confidence 
This is one of the chief ways in which the units in the working 
organs of society are held together and the organ itself vitalized. 
When, as in the case of a ship’s crew, a factory group, a planta- 
tion gang, a railroad service, a corps de ballet, the staff of a shop 
or the force of a mine, there is no critical attitude of all toward 
the contribution or service of each and the stimulating principle 
is furnished by captain, employer or superintendent with power 
of fine or dismissal and bonus or promotion, the control is of a dis- 
a on coarser quality and the association is of a lower order. 

\It is probable that an increasing volume of positive restraint 
will be exercised through public opinion, and that, for individuals 
at least, this type of regulation will gain at the expense of legal 
control. For this type of coercion is suited to a higher grade of 
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man than is held in awe by the harsh penalties of the law.| Only 
the criminaloid and the moral hero care not what others think of 
them. The majority of the men of today are fortified by public 
praise and wilt quickly under general disapproval.* Then, 
too, certain phases of social development strengthen the rule 


of the mass. The growing reliance of men upon each othe: 


in order to get the economic advantages of coéperation strength- 
ens the grip of the group on the individual. Liable as he is to 
have his life course changed and his prosperity blighted by the 
resentful action of his fellows, he is loath to fly in the face of 
the common will. The increasing contact of men and the bet- 


ter facilities for forming and focusing the public will also point 
the same way. The day of the sturdy backwoodsman, settler, flat- 
boatman or prospector, defiant not alone of law but of public opin- 
ion as well, is gone never to return. We are come to a time 
when ordinary men are scarcely aware of the coercion of public 
opinion, so used are they to follow it. They cannot dream of 
aught but acquiescence in an unmistakable edict of the mass they 
live in.? It is not so much the dread of what an angry public 
may do that disarms the modern American as it is sheer inability 
to stand unmoved in the rush of totally hostile comment, to 
endure a life perpetually at variance with the conscience and feel- 


ing of those about him. 
EpwaArRD ALSworRTH Ross. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL. 
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*“ The power transcending all others, which has influenced individuals and nations 
since time began, that power which is a convergence of the invisible, intangible, spirit- 
ual forces of all humanity is public opinion” Tolstoi, Zhe Kingdom of God, p. 266. 

2“Tn the fatalism of the multitude there is neither legal nor moral compulsion; 
there is merely a loss of resisting power, a diminished sense of personal responsibility 
and of the duty to battle for one’s own opinions, such as has been bred in some peo- 
ples by the belief in an overmastering fate. It is true that the force to which the citizen 
of a vast democracy submits is a moral force, not that of an unapproachable Allah, 
nor of the unchangeable laws of matter. But it is a moral force acting on so vast a 
scale, and from causes so often unpredictable, that its effect on the mind of the indi- 
vidual may well be compared with that which religious or scientific fatalism creates.” 
Bryce, Zhe American Commonwealth, Vol. Il, p. 332. e 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. V. 
WEALTH. 

If ever sanity is needed, it is in economic discussion. From 
the time when the Roman plebs marched back from the Sacred 
Mount, agitation and indignant pleas for justice have won their 
victories through strikes or revolution, but only when men have 
refused to admit the decisions of those who were able to see the 
issue in its proper perspective. When some strong, honest man 
has appeared in whom both warring parties trusted, his foresight 
has repeatedly averted strife and reéstablished industrial peace. 
And so it has come about that not the agitator but the arbitrator 
has been the real conserver of economic progress. But the 
weight as well as the need of sane judgment is doubled when 
the religious leader of a community undertakes the amelioration 
of economic distress. Too often, it must be confessed, the sym- 
pathies of a dominant religious order have been with the 
wealthy or the feudal class. Too seldom has the plea of 
the curate been heard in the convocation of the bishops. But 
when decision has fallen to those religious workers most closely 
in contact with the people, then, as when the curates of the 
States-General dealt the death blow to the first and second 
estates of France, traditional privilege has given away before a 
new public opinion. 

I. 

Perhaps it is with an intuition of this fact that so often of 
late men have looked to Jesus as a source of industrial peace. 
It is not difficult to discover the beginning of a reaction against 
a purely materialistic sociology, and of the enunciation of teach- 
ings, which, whether their propounders are aware of it or not, 
are in many respects similar to his. It is no longer in the inter- 
ests of a sanctified rhetoric that his name is so often used, for 
men who are bitterly hostile to the church and to the Christ of 
the church are respectful towards the Carpenter of Nazareth. 

771 
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It would indeed be strange if one who attempted to establish 
a regenerate social order should have overlooked those ambitions 


and strivings that make up so much of human life. We should 
expect, too, that Jesus, if for no other reason than completeness 
of thought, would not merely give, but, as in the case of mar- 
riage, would apply his general principles. It would be, of course, 
unreasonable to expect him to legislate specifically for every 
new combination in the kaleidoscope of economic history. An 
itinerant preacher in Judea could hardly be expected to know of 
the great trade combinations of Alexandria and Rome, to say 
nothing of those economic changes through which the centuries 
were to pass. Even supposing that he had been able to foresee 
thus minutely the future, had Jesus attempted after the rabbini- 
cal fashion to draw up minute rules for the conduct of the indus- 
trial life, he must needs have filled his brief career with toil that 
would have been as superfluous as incomplete. It is character- 
istic of genius to distinguish between the accident and the essen- 
tial in human experience. Judged by the same standard Jesus is 
the consummate genius, for there is no phase of generic human 
life with which he has not sympathy and to which his great princi- 
ple of fraternity does not reach. 

Thus inevitably Jesus touched upon economics. Not, 
indeed, as the man who collects material and discovers its laws: 
far less as those who, after the fashion of the schoolman, 
struggle with definitions in which there is neither hope nor reality ; 
nor yet as those prophetic hearts imagine who see in his words 
panaceas of their own unconscious devising ; but as the economic 
philosopher who seeks properly to relate all economic desires 
and efforts to those other desires and strivings which together 
constitute life. On no subject does he speak oftener or with 
more emphasis. Indeed, in so startling a form did he sometimes 
throw his teachings that men instinctively have refused to carry 
their letter into life, and when occasionally some zealous soul 
has thought that duty lay in following such teaching of Jesus, 
the courts have entrusted him to a guardian. 

For this, if for no other reason, men have slighted this phase 
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of the teachings of Jesus, daring to trust him as a savior from 
a hell of which he seldom spoke, but judging him incompetent 
to establish upon earth that reign of love which was the chief 
object of his thought. The Jews erected monuments to the 
prophets their fathers killed; Christians in worshiping the 
Son of God have done despite to the Founder of the King- 


dom. 


II. 

Misinterpretation is here easy. In many of his sayings 
Jesus discriminates harshly against the rich. To the rich, to 
the well-fed, to the merry, is foretold woe." “It is easier,’’ he 
once said, after he had seen an earnest, rich young man turn 
from him, “ for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.”’* In the most 
awful of his parables he portrays the beggar Lazarus as shar- 
ing in the joys of the blessed, unable to carry the least of his 
comforts to the rich man suffering torments across the great 
gulf3 Our one survival of the earliest Christianity is 
full of this severity.4 It seems but the corollary of this 
discrimination when Jesus called upon his disciples to 
share their wealth with the poor. Such of them as had property 
were bidden to sell it and to give alms,’ and no one who asked 
for aid was to be denied. The young man who had lived an 
exemplary life from his youth was told that if he would be per- 
fect he should sell what he had and give to the poor.® Nay, 
even if one had his goods taken from him he was not to seek 
them again.? Nor was this sharing of wealth to be limited to 
alms-giving. In lending no interest was to be charged. 
To seek gain through loans would be to place the lender ona level 
with sinners. And charity was not only to be extended, it was 
to be enjoyed. When Jesus first sent out the twelve and (accord- 
ing to Luke) subsequently the seventy, among other directions 


* Luke 6:24. 2 Matt. 18:24. 3Luke 16:19-31. 
4James 1:10, II, 2: 1-7, 4:13, 5: 1-6. $ Luke 12: 33. 


6 Matt. 19 : 16-22. 7 Matt. 5 : 42. 8 Luke 6: 34. 
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he gave them was to take no money and to accept hospitality 
from all whom they deemed worthy.’ Within the immediate 
circle of his friends the same principle to some extent held good, 
for not only did Jesus apparently give to the poor,? but 
he himself was supported, at least in part, by devoted women. 
For Jesus was a poor man without home of his own,‘ and 
dependent upon others not only for support but for that hospi- 
tality which his own kinsmen seem to have refused or so to have 
offered as to have made its acceptance a confession of insanity. 

From one of these cases it would seem as if the renunciation 
of wealth was one of the conditions of joining the new society. 
But there are still others. The fishers of the lake were called 
to leave a prosperous business to become fishers of men. 
Matthew left his ocfrot station near Capernaum? to follow Jesus, 
and even the money changers of the temple saw their tables 
overturned and their fellow monopolists fleeing before the Gal- 
lilean who had found his Father’s house made into a den of 
thieves.® 

It would not be at all strange, therefore, if from these teach- 
ings and facts men should have concluded that the pursuit of 
wealth was unchristian and wealth itself an evil rather than a 
good. And so men have thought in all times since the days of 
Jesus. The preaching of the church against wealth has been 
equaled only by its zeal to obtain it. Those early ascetics who 
saw in the body only evil, and who sought with Simon of the 
Pillar to please God by the hideous mortification of the flesh, 
have been far outnumbered by the multitude of men who have 
by vows of poverty as well as celibacy endeavored to make 
themselves acceptable in the eyes of God. Few have so far 
imitated St. Francis as to strip off wealth and clothes alike and 
start at the new birth as naked as the new babe, but every 
religious revival of the Middle Ages blossomed into fresh devo- 


*Luke 10: 5-7. 2 John 13:29. 3 Luke 8: 3. 
4 Matt. 8:19, 20; Luke 9:57, 58. 5 Mark 3:21. 
© Mark 1:16, 17; Matt. 4:18, 19. 7 Matt. 8:9. 


® Mark. 11:17; Matt. 21:17; Luke 19: 46. 
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tions of wealth to order or church and of life to the sanc- 
tifying processes of want. Through the centuries in which the 
leaven of Jesus has been working in society, wealth has enor- 


mously increased, but the processes of distribution have not 


developed so rapidly as those of production. The poor have 
been always present, and the Christian church has always 
endeavored, with more or less wisdom, to do them good.’ They 
are God’s poor. But too seldom has such benefaction per- 
fectly understood Jesus, and too often has it hindered the real- 
ization of his more fundamental principles. While Jesus sought 
not the amelioration but the regeneration of individual and 
society, charity has for centuries been too often the palliative of 
sin and the deadener of conscience. If patriotism has been 
once the last refuge of a scoundrel, charity has been a thousand 
times the hypocrite’s price of heaven. 

Even when men have not thought there was any special 
merit to be acquired by the giving away of money, they have 
frequently believed that in some way Jesus discountenanced the 
search for wealth. A conviction in the absolute authority of 
each unrelated word of Scripture has of necessity plunged many 
earnest souls into profound difficulties. Tolstoi, finding in the 
words, “ Resist not evil,’’ the key to Christianity, ceased to be judge 
and soldier.2, Few men have been equally honest in following 
that which they have professed to believe the only rule of life. 
The words of Jesus concerning wealth have been regarded as 
those of a visionary, and, instead of searching for their real 
significance, men have been too frequently ready to class them 
with sayings which deal with conditions that are so far from 
those of the world in which we live as to belong rather to a 
Utopia, a land of nowhere. 


We should expect so sane a thinker as Jesus to say some- 
thing more. Can he mean to teach that the new brotherliness is to 
be asceticism ? Are members of the new social order to live as 

* See, for instance, UHLHORN, Christian Charity in the Early Church. 


2 My Religion, Chs. i-iii. 
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parasites upon an evil world? Isthe normal man to be an idler 
and the child of God a beggar? Such we must say is the only 
outcome of these passages if they exhaust the teachings of 


Jesus. 

It can hardly be replied that Jesus did not mean to lay down 
any principles as regards wealth. His refusal to divide an inheri- 
tance between two litigious brothers was no more an act of 
caution than a rebuke to covetousness, and the request itself 
shows how he was regarded by those who made it.? The 
very fact that Luke has preserved for us3 so much of this 


* Luke 12:13-15. 

7It may also have been that this request was made of Jesus simply as a rabbi, for 
it was customary for rabbis to decide knotty questions of all sorts, including those about 
property. But the Jewish laws of inheritance were so precise that there could have 
been no question of “division” except one brother wanted to get something in addi- 
tion to his share. The warning against covetousness that follows this incident is 
accordingly quite to the point. Such questions would more naturally come before the 
authorities of the village. See EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ll, 
243; STAPFER, Palestine in the Time of Christ, 104, 5. 


3It is evident that within the synoptic gospels there is a decided preponderance 
of the teachings in regard to wealth to be foundin Luke. A comparison of the third 
gospel with the other two will discover that much of this social teaching is found in 
those portions which are peculiar to Luke himself. If we adopt the most probable 
view as to the comman material of the gospels and make it dependent upon two great 
sources, the narrative and the /ogia, it must be admitted that in the former there is practic- 
ally nothing which looks like any special interest in questions concerning wealth on the 
part of Jesus, and in the latter little that cannot be easily interpreted from another 
point of view. But when we come to those peculiarities which mark the gospel 
according to Luke, it becomes at once evident that we are dealing with an entirely 
new spirit. The writer of the third gospel, who was also undoubtedly the writer 
of the Acts, shows himself intensely sympathetic with the poor. He alone has 
preserved for us the fact that the mother of Jesus was a poor woman; and that his 
father was acarpenter. Alone of all the synoptists he never speaks of Jesus’ having 
followed a trade, and mentions that during his public ministry he was dependent upon 
charity for his support. And all through his teachings we find him more than ready 
to show the interest of Jesus in publicans and poor people, and to preserve for us those 
words of denunciation of the rich or encouragement of the poor which have made 
Jesus the friend of the lowly of all ages. (Thus 1: 46-55; 2, 7, 16; 2:23, 24; 6:21-25: 
12:13-33; 14:21; 16:14 sg.). It is this personal equation of Luke as well as the fact 
that his gospel generally gives evidence of having been composed later than that of 
Matthew, that leads to the not very secure conclusion that in 6:21 he has preserved a 
less original form of the saying of Jesus found also in Matt. §:3. It has therefore 
been omitted in this discussion. But even if the contrary view be held it should be 
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sort of material that Matthew has omitted shows that the 
original sources whence both derived their gospels abounded 
with such teachings. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
understanding this teaching of Jesus arises not from _ its 
scarcity but from its abundance. The distorted applications 
which have been made of these words of Jesus have been due to 
an incomplete collection of the data to be found in the gospels. 
His view of wealth is not to be found in this or that particular 
saying, but in the entire scope and course of his life and teach- 
ings. We do for Jesus simply what we do for every teacher whose 
method was like his, if we attempt the discovery of a principle 
which underlies and a philosophy that binds together all 
special teachings. In the light of this principle and philosophy 
the hierarchy of special teachings may be properly established, 
and the significance of scattered sayings more correctly appre- 
hended. 

In the teaching of Jesus we discover above all his recognition 
of the relativity of goods. ‘No servant can serve two masters.” 
His effort is to induce men to accept not that which is good, 
but that which is best. Whenever the good comes in conflict 
with the better and the best, even if it be a hand or an eye or a 
foot, it must immediately be abandoned.* Now so far as the 
individual is concerned, his highest good consists in making his 
life a part of other lives. For both manward and Godward a man 
is essentially a social being, and his life is imperfect in the same 
proportion as it is not in union with the life of others. Thus, 
even on the purely physical side, Jesus viewed the unmarried 
man as so far an incomplete man. But the hermit is likewise an 
abnormal man. Jesus’ ideal for humanity is that of a divine 
family, and in so far as any thing or custom renders a realization 
of that ideal more difficult, in the same proportion is that some- 
thing to be sacrificed. In the light of this general principle does 
noted that the thought of the passage in Matthew is undoubtedly the reason of the 


statement in Luke. The poor in money are very likely to be poor in spirit. And it 
should be also noticed that the words of Luke were addressed directly to the disciples. 


* Matt. 18:8, 9. 
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he examine and pronounce upon all those social questions with 
which his teachings are concerned. His question is always not 
’ but “Does it make toward the 


’ 


“Is this thing good in itself? 
realization of the divine brotherhood ?’’ Thus he looked at mar- 
riage and said that some men for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven would remain celibate. Thus he looked at wealth. For, 
like marriage, wealth concerns not the individual alone but soci- 
ety as well. 

IV. 

Wealth must be used for the establishment of that ideal social 
order whose life is that of brothers—the kingdom of God. This 
is the only possible interpretation which can be placed upon that 
otherwise extraordinary parable of the unjust steward.* As he 
by trickiness, not to say dishonesty, had won for himself friends, 
so is it possible in a nobler way for men so to use wealth 
as to bind others closer to themselves. This is one of the tests of 
character, this making of friends by money. For if a man be 
unfaithful in the affairs of business, Jesus regards him as liable 
to be unfaithful in matters of greater importance. The rich 
man suffering in torments had a thought of his brothers too late, 
and his wealth had made no friends. He had served mammon, 
but not God. So, too, Jesus condemned‘ the rich fool who, after 
he had accumulated wealth, planned to use it selfishly for his own 
enjoyment. In the genuine epicurean call to his soul, ‘Thou 
hast much goods laid up for thyself; eat, drink, and be merry,” 
this man published his determination to avoid all the possibil- 
ities of benefiting society wealth put in his hands. Wealth is 
therefore a desirable good only so far as it is a means to the 
highest development of the individual—that is, only so long as 
it renders him more capable of fulfilling Jesus’ ideal of fraternity. 

*Matt. 19: 12. 

*Luke 16: 1-13. 

3Luke 16:10, 12. Clement of Alexandria in his little tract Zhe Salvation of 
Rich Men, puts this admirably: “ Earthly property should be considered in the light of 
a staff, an instrument for good uses.” 


4Luke 12:16-21. 
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For as Jesus pertinently asked,’ “What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and yet lose himself.” Now losing 
oneself is the result of trying to save oneself*—a selfish man’s 
unwitting suicide. 

It is this danger which lies within wealth that Jesus especially 
warns men against. It is a simple matter of observation that 
instead of increasing a man’s social sympathies, the struggle for 
fortune too often makes him selfish, and unsocial in that it breaks 
down those ties which the poor man feels binding him to other 
men. In the same proportion as the semblance of independ- 
ence increases is there danger that a man will forget that he is 
always an integral part of society and that he can be truly a man 
only as he is dependent upon God and in sympathy with his fel- 
lows. This was the trouble evidently enough with the rich 
young man of whom we have already spoken. He was endeav- 
ing to build up a perfection upon the corner-stone of a selfish 
individualism. This is the secret of Jesus’ command to trust 
the Heavenly Father for clothes and food. These things are 
not evil, but if once regarded as the highest good, they will inev- 
itably lead to a selfish competition for personal advantage at the 
cost of generous impulses and faith. 

With such a conception of the possibilities of humanity as we 
find in the words of Jesus it would of necessity be impossible 
that his words against those things which are so liable to make 
against brotherliness should be sharp and severe. Occasionally, 
like all teachers he sought to startle men into a truer concep- 
tion of their duties to each other. As Socrates sometimes 
played at being a Sophist, so Jesus sometimes spoke like a fana- 
tic. But in reality he was farthest possible from fanaticism. 
He himself was able to live with poor and rich alike. If 
he was homeless, the houses of the rich were continually at 
his service. If his head was sometimes wet with the dews 
of heaven, he knew also what it was to have poured upon 
him costly ointment. The rich man Zacchzus was welcomed 
quite as heartily by him as his fellow citizen, the beggar Barti- 

Luke 9:25. * Matt. 16:25. 3 Matt. 6: 31-33. 
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mzus. The advice to the twelve and the seventy was evi- 


dently due to some special cause, for afterwards, when giv- 


ing them direction for their entire course of life after his 
death, he revoked it, advising a more normal manner of life, 
Throughout the gospels Jesus never appears in the garb of 
an ascetic, for the reason that he was able to maintain the bal- 
ance and perspective of his life. Indeed his life expresses 
even more distinctly than his words the codrdination of his 
teachings. Wealth he showed to be a good, but a good only 
when it is a social good and when its pursuit does not weaken 
those impulses within a man that go out towards his fellows 
and God, and so render him unfit for the kingdom of heaven. 


V. 


All this it must be admitted brings Jesus close to the general 
position of socialism. If wealth is not for purely individual 
enjoyment but is to be used for the good of society, and if the 
ideal society is a brotherhood, it is not a long step to the belief 
that any form of private property is anti-fraternal and that soci- 
ety itself can best administer economic matters for the good of 
its members. Something like corroboration is given such an 
interpretation of Jesus’ position by the fact that the company of 
his followers had a common purse,’ and that the members of the 
primitive Jerusalem church “had all things in common.’’3 

It is therefore by no means strange that there have always 
been those who have maintained that in some form of socialism 

* Luke 22: 35, 36. 

*John 12:19; 13:6. These texts are so used by Topt, Der radikale deutsche 
Soctalismus. 

3Acts 2:44, 45; 4:32, 36, 37. It is just here that unrhetorical description seems 
almost beyond hope. For instance, LESLIE STEPHEN (Social Rights and Duties, I, 21, 
22): “ The early christians were the socialists of their age, and took a view of Dives 
and Lazarus which would commend itself to the Nihilists of today .... but if the man 
who best represents the ideas of early Christians were to enter a respectable society of 
today, would it not be likely to send forthe police ?” A master of clever English like 
Leslie Stephen has small need of such astonishing nonsense as this to get himself a 
hearing. LAVELEYE (Primitive Property, Intro. xxxi) though writing in a different 
spirit makes an equally indefensible statement: “If Christianity were taught and 
understood conformably to the spirit of its Founder, the existing social organism could 
not last a day.” 
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lay the true programme of Christianity. It has repeatedly hap- 
pened that a revival of faith and zeal has been accompanied by 
some doctrine as to community of goods. ‘If there were no sin, 
all temporal goods would be held in common”’ has been the cry 
of more than one Raymund Lull. The Waldenses were not 
singular in going ‘‘about barefoot, two by two, in woolen gar- 
ments, possessing nothing, like the apostles.”* To a consid- 
erable degree this is seen beneath the policy of the great medi- 
eval monastic orders and of ultra-reformers like some of the Ana- 
baptists. But in most of these cases their limited communism has 
been accompanied by more or less asceticism, to which the spirit 
of modern socialism is radically opposed. No man can bring 
any such charge against the Christian socialist of England, Ger- 


many, or America. The great inducement to combine Christian- 


ity and socialism lies along the very different line of their pro- 
fessed search for greater happiness and completeness in life, and 
it cannot be denied that the combination has great attractions. 
Indeed, if socialism be only what Maurice? declared it to be, 
“the acknowledgment of brotherhood and fellowship in work,” 
it is but a phase of Christianity. 

To think of Jesus as a gentle idealist who preached a com- 
munism which was neither coarse nor practicable ; to see in the 
Jerusalem church a group of kindred idealists attempting to prac- 
tice the same unworldly economy; to see only sophistry in the 
word of any man who ventures to think that the early church 
fathers did not regard riches as the fruit of usurpation ; all this is 
captivating, but it will hardly bear severer scrutiny than the less 
euphemistic ‘‘ Le bon sansculotte,” of Camille Desmoulins.3 

*Quoted by NEANDER, History of the Christian Religion and Church, 1V, 608, 
from the statement of an eyewitness, the English Franciscan Walter Mapes. 

Zife Ul. 128. 

3So Nitti, Ze Socialisme Catholique, especially Chaps. Ii, III. Less learned but 
equally extreme views are constantly to be met. For instance, R. HEBER NEWTON, 
Social Studies, 332 sg. It is gratifying to find an opposite view presented in so impor- 
tant a work as NaATHUsIUS, Die Mitarbeit der Kirchean der Lisung der Socialen Frage, 
II, 274 sg. As one would expect, thorough historians reject the idea of there having 
been communism in the Jerusalem church. For instance, WEIZSACKER, /istory o7 
the Apostolic Age (Eng. ed.), 1, 56. See also Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Il, 345-347. 
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For it is futile to attempt to discover modern socialism in the 
words of Jesus. There is, it is true, nothing incompatible with 
such a system were it once proved to be the means best adapted 
to furthering the true spirit of brotherliness ; but just as true is it 
that there is nothing incompatible with a rational individualism. 
One can sympathize heartily with Maurice and Kingsley as they 
denounce grinding competition ora supposed “iron law of wages,” 
but as a follower of Jesus one stands committed to neither social- 
ism nor individualism. Before either is declared unchristian it 
must be shown to be hopelessly opposed to the accomplishment 
of Jesus’ ideal order. Charity, with Jesus, is not communism, 
If it could be proved that he had been an Essene, the identifica- 
tion might be easier, but that possibility is now little thought 
of.' Probably no one would soberly commit Jesus to communism 
because of Judas and the bag, and so far as any direct word or 
single act of his is concerned, it is necessary to say the same. 
Even in the case of the primitive Jerusalem church it is impossi- 
ble to discover anything like communism in the modern sense 
of the word. Its members, be they never so rich, were not 
required to sell their possessions and to give to the poor, if we 
are to accept the words of Peter to Ananias.* Indeed, the story 
of Ananias and Sapphira does not make their fate dependent 
upon their failure to share all their property, but their lying to 
the effect that they had so done. Nor does it appear that all 
the members of the church at Jerusalem disposed of their prop- 
erty, since the mother of Mark had her own house.3 As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would seem that this sharing of wealth in Jerusalem 
was simply an expression of natural enthusiasm and Christian 
love. It may, perhaps, have involved a too literal interpretation 
of Jesus’ words, but even this is by no means clear. At any 
rate, a few years after this so-called communism we find the 
church at Jerusalem counseling, not communism, but generosity 
to the poor,‘ and the “contribution for the poor among the saints 


in Jerusalem” replacing the “having of things in common.”5 If 


*See GopET, Commentary on Luke; LIGHTFOOT, Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Colossians, Appendix; RENAN, History of the People of Israel, V, 48-66. 


*Acts 4:4. 3Acts 12:12. 4 Galatians 2:9. 5 Romans I5§ : 26. 
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there really had ever been any communism, its outcome was a 
reductio ad absurdum—a commentary upon the words of Jesus 
that will repay reflection.’ 

In the matter of charity we find Jesus expressing by his life 
the common sense that is to be used in the interpretation of his 
more radical statements. When his friends saw fit to criticise a 
woman who had anointed him, on the ground that the cost of the 
ointment might much better have been given to the poor, Jesus 
rebukes them.? There was a duty higher than such charity. It 
would, indeed, be far less correct to say that Jesus taught 
indiscriminate giving than to say that according to his general 
principle of love, charity would at times be forbidden as hurtful 


rather than helpful. 

Nor did Jesus approach that form of socialism that would 
equalize the sharing of products. On the contrary, when using 
commercial matters as illustrations he did not condemn com- 
petition, and in one instance he distinctly recognized the prin- 
ciple of difference in rewards. ‘Unto him that hath shall be 
given’’3 comes with ill grace from a socialist. The parable of the 


market-place has no economic force; but if it had, equality in 
wages is not its point, but the owner’s right to do as he saw fit 
with his own property.‘ Farthest possible was Jesus from the 
curse of most socialistic programmes—the assumption that the 
ideal social order is based upon an increase in creature comforts. 
If there is anything unchristian, it is the notion that bread 
and amusements and good drainage are going to bring in the mil- 
lennium. The same Jesus that fed the multitude withstood the 
temptation to use his higher powers to satisfy mere hunger, and 
deliberately alienated those who sought to exploit his philan- 
thropy while refusing his teaching.‘ 
VI. 
The translation of this central teaching of Jesus into modern 


phrase is by no means difficult, although at this point temptation 


What means would be left of communicating one to another, if none had the 
means to bestow” (7. e. had given everything away)?” asks Clement of Alexandria. 


2Matt. 26:6-11. 3 Matt. 25:29. 4Matt. 20:17. 5 John 6: 26, 27, 66. 
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to over-interpret is very strong. Jesus was not an economist, 
and had little interest in abstract questions. His position at 
bottom was practical. The search for wealth is a moral mat- 
ter. Its use is also a moral matter. If one cannot be faithful 
in the unrighteous mammon, he is unfit to be entrusted with the 
true riches. Wealth ts a public trust. The application of this 
principle to the various problems of any age must be left to the 
age itself. As in the teaching of Jesus in regard to the state, 
the first point to be settled is as to whether an existing economic 
institution or custom or effort tends to the establishment of frater- 
nity. If it does not, the face of Christ is against it, and the only 
escape from his woe is to abolish whatever keeps its possessor from 


using it or producing it to the advantage of society. For such 
minds as would regard this as an ethical platitude, Jesus fur- 
nishes abundant stimulus in the sayings of the Sermon on the 
Mount. For those who itch less for sensational novelties, this 
teaching of Jesus will furnish the point of departure for any 
economic philosophy that cares to use his name. But let us 


have an end of the indiscriminate use of Jesus’ words for every 
cause that is good in its projector’s eyes. 

Jesus was neither a sycophant nor a demagogue. He 
neither forbids trusts nor advises them; he is neither a 
champion nor an opponent of /atssez faire; he neither forbids 
trades unions, strikes and lock-outs, nor advises them; he was 
neither socialist nor individualist. Jesus was a friend neither of 
the working man nor the rich man assuch. He calls the poor 
man to sacrifice as well as the rich man. He was the Son of 
Man, not the son of a class of men. But his denunciation is 
unsparing of those men who make wealth at the expense of 
souls; who find in capital no incentive to further fraternity ; who 
endeavor so to use wealth as to make themselves independent of 
social obligations and to grow fat with that which should be 
shared with society ;——for those men who are gaining the world 
but are letting their neighbor fall among thieves and Lazarus 
rot among their dogs. SHAILER MATHEWS. 
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REVIEWS. 


Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri. Edited by W. D 
Morrison. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 


Tus work is a translation of that portion of Professor Ferri’s 
volume on criminal sociology which is immediately concerned with 
the practical problems of criminality. The first chapter deals with 
“the data of criminal anthropology.” Criminal anthropology 
“studies the criminal man in his organic and psychical constitution, 
and in his life as related to his physical and social environment.” 
The results of this study are the data for criminal sociology. They 
relate to certain physical and psychical marks of abnormal men, as 
irregularities in skull, brain, viscera, or indications of vicious mental 
conditions in slang, symbols and literature of criminals. Five cate- 
gories of criminals are described: Criminal madmen, whose anti- 
social acts can be directly traced to some form of insanity ; born or 
instinctive criminals, who most frequently present the characteristics 
established by criminal anthropology ; habitual criminals, whose crimes 
begin early and are generally attacks on property, and who share 
with born criminals the marks of precocity and relapse; occasional 
criminals, who more frequently violate property rights ; and criminals 
by passion who generally injure the person. With the latter classes 
the environment is the more important factor; with the born criminal 
heredity determines character. The author thinks that born and 
habitual criminals are about 40 or 50 per cent. of ali, and occasional 
criminals also about 40 or 50 per cent. The ordinary legal classifica- 
tion by the character of crimes throws little light on the nature of 
criminals. The man must be studied in relation to the causes of his 
condition. 

The second chapter is devoted to the data of criminal statistics. 
Here Professor Ferri’s main contention is that force and repression 
are greatly overestimated as a means of social protection against crime. 
European statistics are employed to prove this thesis. Three factors 
must be measured, the personal or bio-psychical, which are studied in 
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criminal anthropology ; the physical elements, as climate and tempera- 
ture; and the social conditions. Until all these factors are dis 
tinguished and measured the problem of cause remains unsolved. Ap 
attack is made upon the optimism which reads into statistics a belief in 
the decrease of crime. Severe criticism is directed against those who 
are comfortably satisfied to meet an increase of lawlessness merely by 
intensifying the severity of penalty. It is historically shown ‘that 
severity brutalizes, and that reliance on punishment diverts attention 
from adequate social changes. So far as certain offenses have in some 
countries diminished the cause was not cruel penalties but economical 
or educational improvements. 

This conclusion, that penalties cannot diminish crime, leads to a 
discussion of substitutes for punishment. Examples of such substi- 
tutes are given from five spheres, economic, political, scientific and 
technical, legislative and administrative, and educational. Reasonable 
import duties broke up smuggling. Taxes on alcohol diminish drunk- 
enness. Since crime increases with drunkenness and this rises with 
the good vintage years and seasons, a check on the use of alcohol is a 
preventive of crime. Codéperative benefit societies diminish theft. 
Inspection of workshops check indecent assaults more than penal 
servitude will do. 

Political crimes disappear when the government represents the will 
of the people. Popular suffrage is a safety-valve for dangerous pas- 
sions. ‘Technical advance outwits culprits, as in the case of “ Marsh's 
preparation,” which has diminished the use of arsenic as a poison. 


Photographs of persons drawing large sums on cheques make forgery 


less common. Cheap and easy processes of law make personal vindi- 
cation of rights less frequent. Revenge is frequently the result of 
despair of justice. 

Educational methods of prevention must go beyond book educa- 
tion, and include serviceable knowledge, technical training, prepara- 
tion for specific work, physical discipline, refined entertainments, 
suppression of gambling places and of licentious publications. Cor- 
rectional penalties will continue, but they will gradually be displaced 
by such preventive measures as those here cited. Professor Ferri thus 
shows the necessity, in dealing with a particular social problem, of 
knowing the relation of all social institutions and forces to that prob- 
lem. Criminal sociology he regards as a specialized branch of general 


sociology. His own field of study is anthropology and criminal law, 
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but he borrows the results of special investigations in biology, physiol- 
ogy, history, psychology, statistics, and administration, and he shows 
how sociology, without discovery of any new materials, is able to 
combine the elements of special discoveries and to make them socially 
useful. This composition is as truly an original scientific work as the 
elementary studies. Sociology is treated as taking physiology and 
psychology for granted, as biology takes chemistry as a finished product. 
At the same time he illustrates the necessity of direct discipline in the 
previous sciences, since their method of research cannot be used by 
one who has not had practice in them. Of course, the recommendations 
from economic, political, technical, legislative and educational spheres 
are not made authoritative by the sociologist. Their acceptance will 
be determined by the verdicts of the masters in the several depart- 
ments. But the combination of factors is as distinctly a new thing as 
the dramas of Shakespeare were new, although the words and stories 
were already in existence as unrelated facts before he was born. The 
importance of sociology as a study for all thoughtful citizens is shown 
by the fact that the preventive measures recommended require the 
intelligent codperation, not only of statesmen, but of teachers, parents, 
physicians, pastors, editors and all who mould opinion or direct 
affairs. 

The third chapter on practical reforms challenges more severe criti- 
cism and invites more conservative deliberation. When a scientific 
man passes from the explanation of facts through causes to the pre- 
vision of consequences and the recommendation of novel measures he 
touches subjects of the greatest interest and the greatest difficulty. 
Yet if the rationale did not assist in the purposive action it would 
have, indeed, a great attraction for the intellect, but would not pro- 
mote amelioration. Of course, all truth eventually influences conduct 
and yields satisfactions beyond those of gratified curiosity. Professor 
Ferri passes to this contested ground where observation must be sup- 
plemented by experiment. He does not make this quite clear. All 
modifications of legislation, administration or custom are actually 
social experimentation. Perhaps this consideration might tone down 
the somewhat dogmatic confidence with which the new methods are 
introduced. These methods of the “positive” school relate to pro- 
cedure and to penal treatment. 

The positive innovations proposed in respect to judicial procedure 
are all related to these two general principles: (1) “the equal recog- 
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nition of the rights and guarantees of the prisoner to be tried, and of 
the society which tries him; and (2) the legal sentence, whereof the 
object is not to define the indeterminable moral culpability of the 
prisoner, nor theimpersonal applicability of an article in the penal 
code to the crime under consideration ; but the application of the law 
which is most appropriate to the perpetration of the crime, according 
to his more or less anti-social characteristics, both physiological and 
psychological” (p. 147). The “presumption of innocence” should 
be diminished in case of confirmed criminals. The verdict of “ Not 
proven’”’ should be rendered when there is high probability of guilt 
but not adequate proof. The jury system should be abolished, since 
only trained judges are capable of deciding about the real character of 
the criminal. 

Penalties should be based on the nature of the criminal — born, 
habitual, occasional, passional or insane. The criminal insane should 
be confined in special prisons. The born or instinctive criminals, 
when proved incorrigible, should be set to work on the most disagree- 
able and dangerous work of society, since it is better for society to 
save honest working men from such conditions. Prisoners’ aid societies 
should confine their efforts to occasional and passional criminals, and 
not drive out steady workmen to give work to confirmed enemies of 
society. For milder types of law-breakers, capable of remorse and 
reform, the short sentence is simply a means of forming criminal asso- 
ciations; they should be punished by fine and by reparation to the 
injured party. This doctrine of reparation as a means of social defense 
and personal correction is thoroughly worked out. It is one of the 
most plausible suggestions of the book. Elaboration and criticism of 
these positions must be reserved for other articles. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Nature of the State. By WestEL Woopsury WILLouGHBY, 
Pu.D. Macmillan & Co., 1896. Pp. xii+448. $3.00. 


I FINISH my first examination of this book with a consciousness of 
gratitude to its author and of respect for his work. The sincerity of 
this testimony may be attested by the further confession that I find 
myself effectually estopped by this publication from carrying out a 
plan for which my preparations were already well advanced, to inflict 
upon the patient public a volume upon the subject here treated. I 
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have found it necessary to make a brief course introductory to political 
philosophy an element in the scheme of study to be insisted upon 
in preparation for sociology. A syllabus of certain fundamental 
material is needed as a Zeitfaden even for graduates. In many respects 
this volume satisfies more essential requirements than I had provided 
for in the prospectus of my own. I shall recommend it to my students, 
and shall be glad to make use of the assistance which it affords. 

The author’s aim is to outline “‘a true system of politica! philosophy, 
the determination of the ultimate nacure of the state, and the grounds 
upon which its authority may be justified.” The distinction between 
Political Science and Political Philosophy is taken for granted, and 
consistently observed. The general subjects treated are, the origin 
of the state, under which the notable theories are reviewed and criti- 
cised, and finally a substitute for all traditional views is clearly defined ; 
the nature of law; sovereignty; the nature of the composite state ; 
location of sovereignty in the body politic; the aims of the state; 
classification of governments; present political characteristics and 
tendencies. In the nature of the case there is limited scope for origi- 
nality in handling these subjects which have occupied the thought of 
first-rate minds since states existed. Nevertheless the book is much 
more than a review of previous opinion. 

First, and if not chiefest, certainly not least in importance, the book 
is written in forcible and lucid English. I cannot imagine how easier 
work could be made for the reader without avoiding the intricacies of 
the subject. Difficulties in the statement of involved thought are 
surmounted, not evaded. The style is exceptionally free from techni- 
calities, yet it is dignified and precise. Again the treatment impresses 
me as singularly well balanced. It shows no erratic nor extravagant 
traits. It gives no occasion for classification as radical or conserva- 
tive. It is simply judicial. The author reaches distinct conclusions, 
but they follow careful exhibit of the progress of thought toward those 
conclusions. No cardinal position taken in the book seems, as it so 
frequently happens, merely a betrayal of ignorance that predecessors 
have dealt with the same subject. The author has debated his case 
with all comers. Once more, the book seems to be well up to date. I 
do not mean merely that the author’s citations reach down to the day 
of reading the last proofs. Many a writer who has not assimilated the 
really significant discoveries of the last generation or two, stops the 
press to insert late references. Dr. Willoughby has not only considered 
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well the arguments of earlier and contemporary political philosophers, 
but he writes in the spirit of a man who knows a dead issue from a 
living one, even when the two are talked about under the same name. 
This is illustrated in his treatment of the types of states, and in his 
classification of governments. He is genuinely modern in his search 
for essential likeness or unlikeness, and does not repeat the traditional 
folly of merely formal classification. To a still greater degree is this 
apparent in the treatment of sovereignty. I am not entirely satisfied 
with the shape in which he leaves the subject, but he has certainly 
parted company with the tradition of Hobbes, that sovereignty is the 
political holy of holies, into which it were profanation to enter or gaze ; 
and he is superior to the merely legal conception that it is neither profit- 
able nor possible to search out any reality more ultimate than sover- 
eignty. I am surprised that he did not make his discrimination a 
degree more exact, and give sharp expression to the supremacy which 
is an attribute of the state, and on the other hand to sovereignty, which 
is the prerogative delegated by the state to the government. The idea 
is plainly enough implied, but I do not find that the author has so 
entirely emancipated himself from the ambiguous associations of the 
term sovereignty that he has felt the need of distinct words for the 
distinct things. 

The book is essentially an elaboration of what may be called the 
psychological theory of the origin of the state, and the author does 
not disguise his acceptance of Green’s principal thesis of “the general 
will.” I notice with some amusement that, with all his acuteness, the 
author associates with the phrase, “the organic theory of the state,” 
conceptions which he feels bound to repudiate. “Though refusing to 
the state an organic character, it may properly be described as a juristic 
person ; and indeed the idea of its personality is the corner stone of 
the science of public law” (p. 134). Surely it is not worth while for 
those of us who like to use the words, “the organic character of the 
to quarrel with those who reject the words and in the same 
breath assert all that they mean ! 

In a word, whoever wants a better book than Bluntschli’s Zheory 
of the State may find it in Dr. Willoughby’s “Study in Political Phi- 
losophy.” 
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Penological and Preventive Principles. By WitiiamM TALLACK, 
Secretary of the Howard Association. London: Wertheimer, 
Lea & Co., 1896. Second and enlarged edition; pp. 480. 


TuHIs is one of the best known and most popular works on crime. 
The first edition was published some years ago. The new chapters are 
on sentences, capital punishment, pauperism, intemperance, prostitu- 
tion, and social crimes. The author is most favorably situated for 
catching the best thought of the age, and his counsels deserve attention, 
although his conclusions are by no means unanimously received by 
students of crime. 

Of special interest to us is a chapter on “The United States Crimes 
against Prisoners,” the chief offense being the loca! jails. Examples 
and authorities are cited until it makes an American ashamed that such 
things can truthfully be told of us. “The jail at Carmel is certainly 
bad enough, but such a jail is possible in every county, as long as the 


present vicious system lasts. The present system is simply a part of 


the political scheme of the state, and every jail is merely a plum which 
the sheriff gets out of the political pie.” The imprisonment of inno- 
cent witnesses in such jails occasionally occurs, and the infamy of such 
acts is manifest. The leasing of convicts in the southern states is 
justly condemned. 

Mr. Tallack renews his attack on the Elmira system in this edition. 
It seems not a little singular that his charge should be that discipline 
is too easy and comfortable, while the trial of Mr. Brockway was for 
cruelty and undue severity. This discussion is by no means exhaustive. 
The Chicago Tribune is given as the authority for the alarming state- 
ment that the number of murders in the United States has increased 
from 1808 in 1885 to g8oo in 1894, and that only 132 persons were 
legally executed while 190 were lynched. Even if these figures must 
be discounted they indicate a growth of serious crime which demands 
most vigorous investigation and action. The work as a literary product 
lacks organic unity and progress. It is not well articulated and lacks 
the power which comes from a well-conceived plan. For all that it is 
a book which cannot be ignored in the literature of the subject. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST, C. H. HASTINGS, AND PAUL MONROE. 


Redeemability of Humanity.—We who have followed the poor black sheep 
into the darkest wilderness, and have seen the worst of sin, crime and depravity, come 
back to tell you who may perhaps know of it only by hearsay, that we do not in any 
sense despair. We are full of hope and courage. We are still firm believers in the 
redeemability of all humanity. Beneath the sin and misery and wretchedness we see 
fine streaks of gold that are worth retrieving, and gleams of jewels, that, when cleansed 
and ‘cut and polished, will be found fit for a king’s diadem. Pearls are found on 
the deep sea bottom, in the ungainly oyster sheli. Gold is dug and washed from 
among the dross of the mine. Marble and onyx must with toil be hewn from the 
rough mountains. So we say that from among the harder, rougher, more unlikely class, 
humanly speaking, God may perhaps enrich the treasure-house of heaven as largely 
as from the more fortunate and cultured sections of humanity. Mrs. MAuD Bat- 
LINGTON Boortu, “The Church of the Black Sheep.” Harper's Weekly, March 14. 


Politics and City Missions.—Missions and institutions of moral reform continu- 
ally lose the proper fruitage of their efforts more because of corrupt politics than from 
any other agency which works against righteousness and purity. The fact that in 
nearly all of our large cities the leaders of the poorer quarters are either law-breaking 
saloon keepers or corrupt politicians, sets them up as the idol of the boys for whom we 
spend so much time and money in Sunday schools, entertainments, and classes of all 
sorts. The boys certainly must be bright enough to see that however nice our moral 
counsels may be, they do not lead to a practical success; and if any one is justified in 
making success an ultimate standard, it is the poor boy who has been nurtured in pov- 
erty and want, and who, if he has any ambition, feels that his first effort must be to 
improve his material circumstances. I firmly believe that these missions would be 
justified in taking half of their time to support public administrations and good gov- 
ernment, devoting the balance to their special work, and that in the end the results 
would be greater than they are while so many of the missions are in an atmosphere of 
cheerful indifference to all things outside of their own mission hall. Mr. JAMEs B. 
REYNOLDs (Headworker at the University Settlement, Delancey street, New York), 
“Practical Development of Sociology,” Public Opinion, March 12. 


The Social Creed of the Right Honorable Joseph Chamberlain.—His 
one great credo was thus stated by him ten years ago: “I am confident in the capac- 
ity of wise government resting upon the representatives of the whole people to do 
something to add to the sum of human happiness, to smooth the way for misfortune and 
poverty. We are told that this country is the paradise of the rich. It should be our 
duty to see that it does not become the purgatory of the poor. . . . . What I say is 
that the community as a whole, codperating for the benefit of all, may do something to 
add to the sum of human happiness—do something to make the life of all its citizens, 
especially the poorest of them, somewhat better, somewhat nobler, somewhat greater 
and somewhat happier.” 

He again expressed his ideas of the duty of government in these words: ‘The 
government, which no longer represents a clique or a privileged class, but which is the 
organized expression of the wants and wishes of the whole nation, should rise to a 
true conception of its duties, and should use the resources, the experience and the tal- 
ent at its disposal to promote the greater happiness of the masses of the people.” 
And again: “The leading idea of the English system may be said to be that of a joint- 
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stock or cooperative enterprise in which every citizen is a shareholder, and of which 
the dividends are receivable in the improved health and the increase in the comfort 
and happiness of the community.” JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, “A Character Sketch,” 
Review of Reviews (American), February. 


Political Party Machinery in the United States.—Party organization is a 
necessity, and party organization, by putting men into a position of power furnishes a 
continual temptation for them to abuse the power. The only effectual remedy consists 
in developing within the voters themselves the true spirit of patriotism, which keeps 
always in view the welfare of the country as of more consequence than the success of 
the party. Then an attempt at corruption on the part of the leader will result rather in 
his downfall than in his success. Most men, even among our party leaders, employ cor- 
ruption only as a hated means. If within each party the upright voters who are willing 
to secure success only by fair means should also organize themselves and announce 
that their support could be secured for no leader who would in any case employ unfair 
means, it might well be that in the majority of instances our party machines would 
become what they ought to be, efficiently working organizations, devoted not to selfish 
ends but to the furtherance of the public good. The majority in every party is opposed 
to corruption ; but it lacks the leadership of those who are clear-sighted enough to see 
that the interests of country are paramount to those of party, and that purity in politics 
is of more vital consequence than any merely economic issue on which the people 
naturally divide into hostile parties. PROFESSOR JEREMIAH W. JENKS, in Zhe Chau- 
tauguan for April. 


The Protection of Italian Emigrants in America.—What the financial 
condition of our emigrants is has been shown by individual testimony gathered by the 
American commission. In the questioning to which the newly arrived are submitted 
it is asked, among other things, how much money they bring with them, and they are 
even asked to show the money they have on them. In 1895 our 33,902 emigrants dis- 
embarking at Ellis Island had with them $362,000, that is, a little more than $10 apiece, 
including those who where rejected as “ paupers”’ and “undesirable immigrants.” In 
the year preceding, the average to each individual was practically the same. Our 
minister of foreign affairs concerned himself particularly about the protection of our 
emigrants to America, and endeavored to disarm so far as possible the hostile views 
prevailing there against our fellow-countrymen. In June 1894, an American bureau 
was opened at Ellis Island for the dissemination of information regarding the different 
states and their inducements to immigrants, the railways, corporations, and individuals 
who might offer work. The secretary of the treasury conferred on our ambassador the 
privilege of nominating to that bureau one or two Italian agents to instruct our emi- 
grants and offer useful suggestions as to their future location. We now hope that the 
royal government may furnish the bureau with the means tc fulfill the most important 
part of its duties, that of giving information to emigrants by which they may find work 
and be assisted in the acquisition of land. Luici1 Bopto, in 7he Chautauguan for 
April. 


Individual Determination and Social Science.—It would be most arbitrary 
to admit at the present time the identity of biological and psychological phenomena. 
The manifestations of individual human conduct are too vague to infer from them that 
psychological laws are identical with those of biology. Those who deny free-will 
place individual determination outside of the individual himself. They do not leave 
any part to the individual. Individual determination, however, instead of being due 
to external mechanical action, as is commonly supposed, is due to the mechanical 
formation of the human mind, and to the successive phenomena of action and reaction, 
which are always mechanically developed in it. The determinism of the human being 
is not as it were external to the individual, as the so-called positivists have affirmed, but 
it dwells in the individual himself. If individual consciousness is free, how does it 
happen that the regularity of its action is repeated in all social manifestations ? 
Individual character is the result of the conditions of social and natural environment, 
and of hereditary phenomena, and yet under new conditions of environment it reacts in 
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an entirely mechanical manner. It is impossible fora mass of population entirely 
“determined” in its action, to result from many individuals relatively free, as the 
theories of individual free-will affirm. Accordingly, in new conditions of environment 
the individual acts according to the personality which has been formed within him. 
Human society is organized according to the nature of the individuals and the natural 
environment in which it exists. All the relations established between individuals 
depend upon these two factors. These, in their turn, are subject to the influences 
which are formed in them by social relations. Thus there takes place a continual 
transformation of natural environment, of individuals, of social relations, which, in a 
general and comprehensive way, is called social transformation, or evolution. 
(Individual Determinism and Social Science, by GIuSEPPE FIAMINGO, in Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1896.) 


Human Welfare and the Social Question.—III. Social Welfare. Altruism 
needs egoism in order to be able to set itself to work; but egoism does not need 
altruism in the same way. All egoistic desires do not conflict with well-being. We 
can decide between egoism and altruism only from its standpoint of well-being. If 
desire were the only motive in human affairs, altruism would still be possible. In so 
far as one knows the feelings of his fellow beings, their joys and sorrows affect him. 
A true common feeling arises when a common cause operates in all. Then the con- 
sciousness that a great multitude has a common feeling strengthens that feeling in the 
individual. The morality arising from social feelings is experimental, changing con- 
Stantly in its content. Morality (Sité/ichhert) directs itself to the general welfare of 
society. It is real morality in so far as it corresponds with the present social opinions 
on the general end of social welfare. It is problematical morality in so far as it corre- 
sponds with the opinions of present society, but still has the true general welfare for 
its end. It is morality in its narrower sense when it proceeds from the disposition of a 
well-balanced egoism. It is morality (Mora/itat) in so far as it proceeds from the dis- 
position of universal love for humanity. Egoism which does not work for the general 
welfare can contribute nothing to morality. Love for others is ethical only as it fur- 
thers the general welfare. IV. Mature and Culture. These ideas are not opposed to 
each other. Neither the subjective nor the objective is the starting point of knowledge, 
but the subjective connection of the two. The objective is an abstraction; the two 
are always indissolubly bound together. The inner world (culture) of others can be 
inferred only from the external; and I can do that only by analogy with my own. 
The over-mastery of the world of observation over the world of mental presentation 
is nature; the mastery of the latter over the former is culture. Material culture depends 
upon the maintenance and development of the spiritual. Individual inner worlds, in 
order to shape a common world of ideas, need an outer world. The ultimate individ- 
ual end is always desire (Zus¢); the common end is often only a means to this end. 
Social democrats hold that economic development determines the whole spiritual and 
material culture; but the outer world itself is effectuated by the spirit of the world of 
mental presentation. In order to maintain culture, labor is necessary. In last analysis 
the value of labor is determined by individual desires. Culture cannot be maintained 
without means of production. Only private ownership of capital can give the power- 
ful motive necessary for labor and concentration of power. Therefore ownership is 
the foundation of culture. Desire is the motive to culture labor; but the effort must 
necessarily be put forth to make compatible the welfare ot the individual and the 
general culture. Therefore follows the necessity for a social pedagogics.—DR. VON 
SCHUBERT-SOLDERN, “Das menschliche Gliick und die soziale Frage,” in Zettschrift 
fiir die Gesamte Staats-wissenschaft, No. 2, 1896. 


Children in the Prisons of Paris—Recent Reforms.—The Committee of 
Defense of Children brought before Courts, founded 1891, has three spheres of action : 
(1) legislative, to prepare bills for parliament or recommendations to government ; 
(2) judiciary, to induce judges to act with more discrimination ; (3) in the administra- 
tive domain, to insist upon more personal, careful and affectionate treatment. The 
most important work is done in the last sphere, and the vital principle here is to pro- 
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tect the minor from moral contagion by evil association. At the moment of arrest 
and in the police court the child, delinquent or dependent, is kept from contact with 
old offenders and with others of his kind as well, by all possible devices. This 
principle is followed in the places of detention, and separate cells are provided for 
each young person. 

The prison for boys and young men is the Petite-Roquette. it provides a separate 
cell and exercise ground for each boy. Even in chapel the boys see only the officers 
and not each other, since each is in a separate box. Every hour is full of work, study 
or recreation. The lads are visited by “ patrons,” who give them counsel. The young 
men between the ages of sixteen and twenty are accommodated in the second story. 

The prison of Saint Lazare is for women and gir] id complaint is made that 
classification and separation are not complete. . . . . Young persons suspected of evil 
habits are kept under observation until the judge can secure information and advice, 
and when it is possible they are cared for as dependent children without a criminal 
record or contact with criminals.—-ARevue pénitentiare, February 1896, p. 224. 


Female Stenographers and Typewriters in Berlin.—The impenal stenog- 
rapher estimates that of the inhabitants of the respective cities there is one member of 
a stenographic union for 382 in Breslau, 444 in Berlin, §42 in Leipsic, §93 in Hamburg, 
612 in Dresden, and g50 in Cologne. Yet many stenographers do not belong to the 
unions. With this number, there is no wonder that women enter into sharp competi- 
tion with the men. Statistics were — of 188 fem: ile “+ aphers in Berlin. 
Their wages per month were found to be as follows: ; 7.50 to $10; 9, $10 to 
$12.50; 15, $12.50 to $15; ‘ $17.50; 33, x » $20; 20, 


5 
defini 


were ‘a follow : 53 . 6; 15, 16 to 17; 17, 17 to 18; 
» 19; 19, Ig to 20; 58, 2 25; 15, 25 30; 8, 30 to 35; 7, 35 to 40; 
to 46; 3, unknown. Their hours of labor: 5%; 1, 6%; 9, 7:3 9,73 
744; 37,8; 32,8%:; 42,9; 10,9%; 16, 10; 5,104; 2, 11; I, 13; 7, indefinite; 
not stated.—Dnr. FR. SpE¢ ur, “ Die weiblichen Stenographen und Maschinenschreiber 
3erlins,” in Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschafi, No. 2, 1896. 


The Theory of Social Evolution in Vico and in the Modern Sociologists. — 
The theory of evolution has been applied in the historical and social sciences with no 
less success than in the field of the natural sciences, revealing rational connection and 
continuity in human affairs, and showing the development of the social organism from 
a simple to a more complex form. Vico applied this theory to the philosophy of his- 
tory in “ Principii di una scienza nuova d’intorno alla commune natura delle nazione 
(1725). He fancied evolution to be practically the same throughout every great his- 
torical period. His ideal history is a metaphysical conception without historical veri- 
fication. He recognized that the history of one nation is not a mere repetition of the 
history of another, his recurrences being approximately of ideas not of events. The 
ricorst of Vico are somewhat similar to the survivals of Tylor, both holding that 
human nature, in its changes, retains some primitive characteristics; but Vico thought 
there are repetitions of entire cycles of history, while Tylor held simply that there are 
repetitions of certain social manifestations. Vico compared the development of 
humanity with that of the individual, describing its childhood, manhood, and old age, 
its growth and decay. This view may be compared with Hegel’s trichotomy and with 
Schaffle’s evolution, transvolution, and involution; but Vico did not see, as Schiaffle 
did, that there is no true involution in the social organism as there is in the animal 
organism. The position of Letourneau (Za Sociologie d’apres Pethnographie, p. 567) 
is similar to that of Vico, but more adequate. Vico regarded the history of Rome as 
an epitome of all social and institutional history, and took that history idealized and 
generalized as the basis of his system. This is analogous to the conception of Hackel, 
who holds that the evolution of the individual reproduces the evolution of the species. 
Lilienfeld and G. Jager, applying the principle of Hackel, hold that the historical 
development of a people presents a recapitulation of all past states of the race. 
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Draper holds (Hist. du developp. intell. de i’ Europe, 1., p. 24) that “a people which pos- 
sesses the entire and continuous history of its civilization [and according to Vico such 
was Roman history] furnishes a safe guide in the search for the genesis of the civiliza- 
tion of other peoples which have insufficient documents.” Vico recognized the close 
connection of the elements of society and of the various periods of history; and 
humanity appeared to him less as an aggregate than as an organism. His conception 
of the social organism is not wholly clear; but he evidently held that the individuals 
composing society are bound together in vital relationships, as has been held by 
Spencer, Schaffle, and Hackel. He recognized the fact of the organic development of 
society almost as clearly as Schaffle did; and he held, though vaguely, with the modern 
sociologists, that man has developed through the struggle for existence and natural 
selection. Hunger and sexual passion played the most important part in this struggle. 
The first society was formed by marriage, and assured not only the propagation of the 
race, but the establishment of a community of ideas and customs; whence larger 
groups and nations were formed by the union of families. In the progress of civiliza- 
tion the struggle tor existence becomes latent, and consolidating human minds and 
institutions become the chief facts of civilization. Finally, Vico considered the course 
of history to be the working of a divine plan. God governs the world, and the divine 
ideas are manifested through human action. Yet, as Flint has shown (“G. B. Vico”)’ 
he did not fail to observe that knowledge of the first cause was obtained only through 
knowledge of the secondary causes, and that his new science was principally an expla- 
nation of history by means of facts strictly human. Here he was in agreement with 
Kant, who said, “Individuals and nations, while they follow their own and frequently 
conflicting purposes, are yet unconsciously obedient to a grand design of nature.”— 
F. COSENTINE, “ La teoria dell’ evoluzione sociale nel Vico e nei moderni sociologi, in 
Rivista Italiana Di Filosofia, Ja. and F., 1896. 


The Moral Aspects of Socialism.—In spite of its great value, “Some Aspects 
of the Social Problem,” misrepresents both the aims and methods of modern social- 
ism. It suggests that modern socialism rejects, or even denies, the principle that social 
reform must be regarded from the standpoint of character. Socialism does lay the 
emphasis on machinery, but it is only as a means to anend. Its dominant idea is 
that of conscious “selection” in social life, and it endeavors to readjust the machinery 
of industry in such a way that it can at once depend upon and issue in a higher kind 
of character and social type than is encouraged by the conditions of ordinary com- 
petitive enterprise. The older socialism rested upon ideas of retrogressive rather than 
of progressive selection. Modern socialism recognizes the laws of social develop- 
ment in setting itself against the manufacture of mechanical Utopias. Its whole point 
is the recognition by society of its interest in a certain type of character and quality 
of existence. Its distinction lies in its clear consciousness of the end to be attained 
and its conception of the means of attaining it. The means are the collective control 
or collective administration of certain branches of industry. A competition of quality 
would be substituted for a competition regulated by the supply and demand of the mar- 
ket, and the economic problem approached from the side of consumption. As the 
state raises the plane of competition within its own social group, it raises it in relation 
to other groups of the wider social organism. Socialism implies both a superior moral 
idea and a superior method of business, and neither can work without the other. 
Moral ideas must at least have a basis in the concrete relations of life. Individualistic 
organization of industry does not extend to the sense of duty which a man owes to 
society at large. Socialism encourages the acquisition of property in proportion to 
character and capacity, and in so far as it serves the needs of individuality.—SiDNEY 
BALL, in /nternational Journal of Ethics, April 1896. 


Pestalozzi, as a Philanthropist and Reformer.—The schools celebrate 
Pestalozzi as a teacher; but he did not start out to found a system of pedagogy. He 
saw ragged children wandering about at Neuhof, and recognized the socia! duty of 
caring for those whom their parents had neglected or abandoned. He became the 
creator of the education of such children, the precursor of Demetz and Nichern. 
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Swiss schools for neglected and delinquent children are on a simple family plan, as 
free as possible from the vast prison and asylum systems of other states, and the ideas 
of Pestalozzi are fruitful in his own land He became a schoolmaster that he 
might be a saviour. “Through all my life I desired nothing but the salvation of the 
people whose misery I saw and felt I lived for years like a beggar in order to 
jearn how to make beggars live like men 

understand the misery of the people more deeply than a fortunate person can learn.” 
Statesmanship must protect society from thieves and murderers by preventive educa- 
tion. The inspiration of modern pedagogy is greatly due to philanthropy. Aevue 
pénitentiaire, February 1896, p. 287. Flegende Blatter, aus dem Rauhen Hause, 
March 1896, p. 118. 


The Morality that is.—An exposition of rationalistic ethics. When one lives 
with other people, his conduct helps and hinders them in various ways in the attain- 
ment of their ends, and they take means to make him practice the acts which help, 
and refrain from those which hinder them in the attainment of those ends. With the 
lapse of time and accumulation of experience, the members of a community become in 
a measure obedient to the general will. The individual learns to anticipate the 
community’s judgment, and to judge himself by the same standards by which it has 
long since judged himself and others. To mark for social regulation acts which it is 
to the advantage of everybody to practice, would be folly. It is only when a line of 
conduct is repugnant to certain individuals that they need be forced to followit. The 
individual’s desires constitute but one factor in shaping his activity. Individual 
conduct is an abstraction, all conduct is social. The many prevail over the few and 
the vitally interested over the feebly interested. Wrong conduct is that by which the 
agent intends to profit at the expense of society. Aside from social interference, the 
individual tends to profit by the wrong he does and suffer by the right; to profit by the 
right other people do and suffer by the wrong. Society anc not the individual is the 
ethical unit. As from the truth that breathing impure air is injurious there arises the 
precept to the individual not to breathe impure air, so from the truth that stealing is 
contrary to the interests of society there arises the precept to society, “suppress steal- 


ing;” and the command from society to the individual results from this, “Thou shalt 
not steal.” Social morals are not advisory but coercive. There is then no reason for 
confounding the moral institutions of one society with those of another, and almost 
everything may be both right and wrong. Again, acts which the agent can perform 
on his own account are outside the sphere of morals altogether. Thus an utter conflict 
of obligations and ideals arises, and there is no rational ground for decision between 
them.—ALFRED HoppDER in /nternational Journal of Ethics, April 1896. 


Sociology and Democracy.—In utilizing the generalizations furnished by the 
social sciences, conjectures are formed about psychological phenomena. So a social 
psychology is built up. Many, e. g., Durkheim, hold that in association the individual 
ceases to think and act, the fusion of many minds giving birth to a psychical indi- 
viduality of a new kind. Others, as Tarde, hold that a social logic which is not our 
own imposes constiaints and suggestions upon the individual. Durkheim reasons as 
if the customs which an individual adopts from birth, which he has not formed, exist 
apart from the whole series of individuals who adopt them. M. Bouglé in this Aevue 
has applied this method to the problem of democracy. He lays down the theses: 
(1) The weakness of the popular intellect. (2) The all-powerfulness of the popular 
will. “Popular intellect” and “ popular will” are not intelligible, except as poetic 
metaphors. “The popular will” is intelligible only if by it is meant the will of the 
totality of individuals who compose society. From conference and conflict of opinions 
a decision may be reached differing from any single opinion. From this sociologists 
conclude that there is a “collective spirit.” Yet this spirit never directs the pens of 
secretaries of deliberative assemblies as spirits act upon mediums. Majority opinion 
conventionally passes for general opinion. Without giving this the force of law, the 
assembly would be dissolved. This indicates that there is no collective spirit. The 
mystic virtue of association appears to be that each benefits by the results collectively 
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acquired. This is possible through division of labor. And division of labor demands 
specialism. The collective opinion is formed not by fusion of individual opinions, but 
by their juxtaposition. Democratic self-government may be compared to the consul 
tation of stockholders in an industrial society. To say that democracies are intelle: 

tually impotent is to argue that control should be vested in the cultured classes. But 
acommon man of good sense may be more competent for this than a cultivated man, 
as parliamentary journals show. The problem of democracy appears to be a very 
complex aggregate of questions of economic history, sociology and politics, of positive 
and ideal right, of demographic statistics, and of general civilization. It cannot be 
treated except by the collaboration of a multitude of special sciences. It is a prob 
lem which this sociology is not able to touch.—CHARLES ANDERS: “ Sociologie et 
democratie,” in Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, March 1896. 


Out-of-Work Insurance.—A notice of “ Zur Frage der Arbeitslosenversicher 
ung,” by Dr. G. Schanz (Bamberg: Buchner’s Verlag). It is universally recognized 
that a state of non-employment is one of the greatest evils from which the laboring 
classes suffer. The importance of out-of-work insurance ought to be kept before us, 
so that an insurance organization may be gradually formed. Every experiment thus 
far shows that tremendous difficulties are in the way. The book gives a valuable de 
scription of the attempts at such insurance made in England, Germany, Austria, Switz 
erland and France. Of particular interest are the attempts at compulsory insurance in 
Switzerland. In the nature of things, no insurance is so liable to misuse. The cost 
of it is also an important consideration. The author proposes a peculiar compulsory 
savings organization established by law, through which the laborer can make provision 
for cases of non-employment. About 1 per cent. of the laborer’s wages would be 
required to maintain it. The writer has doubtless contributed to the clearing up of 
the question; but we cannot expect any plan to be consummated very soon.— Dr. 
WORISHOFFER: “Zur Frage der Arbettslosen-Versicherung,” in Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesamte Staatswissenschaft, No. 2, 1896. 


Rural Banks.—One of the means, fostered by the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, for social amelioration is the institution known as “Caisses Rurales.” Founded 
some sixty years ago by the mayor of the rural commune of Baviere-Rhenane, they 
were received with great favor not only in France but also in north Italy, Switzerland 
and Austria. Their development was quite slow, but during the last three years 340 
of these banks have been established under the leadership of M. Louis Durand. The 
purpose of this institution is to relieve the cultivator from the burden of usury, exacted 
by the money-lenders, sometimes at the rate of 200 per cent. Without some pecuniary 
resource, the cultivator is oftentimes little better than a mendicant. These banks are 
really cooperative civil societies, with variable capital and unlimited responsibility. 
They do not enter into general commercial transactions, but are merely local collective 
or cooperative societies. Their unlimited responsibility is thus guarded, and in the 
entire sixty years no person has lost a cent through these banks. The ideal is the 
establishment of a rural or workman’s bank in every parish. (Les Caisses Rurales, by 
M. DE CASTELMORE, in Z’ Association Catholigue for February 1896.) 


Old Age Pensions for Laborers.—The current agitation for the pensioning 
of invahd and aged workmen makes pertinent a study of this class. Out of a total 
Belgian population of 6,069,321 there are 390,980 males and 426,462 females aged 55 
years and upwards. Out of every 1000 inhabitants there are, of those above 64 years 
of age, 63 in Belgium, 43 in Germany, 34 in Austria, 47 in Switzerland, 44 in England, 
68 in France, 49 in Italy, 54 in Norway, 39 in Victoria, 15 in Queensland, 23 in New 
Zealand, 29 in Cape Colony, and 34 in the United States. In Belgium it is shown 
that in urban groups females preponderate both in the old age group (65 and upwards) 
and in the total population, while in rural groups the reverse is true. The aged are 
relatively more numerous in rural than in urban groups. The ratio of this preponder- 
ance has increased in Belgium (1866-1890) from 2 to 3 per 1000, though the total 
proportion of aged has decreased from 14.1 to 13.§ per 1000 during the same period. 
Statistical tables are given showing that in the industries less of those over 60 years of 
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age are found than in any other branch of human activity; thus, in Germany, mines, 
industries, construction, etc., average of those over 60 years of age 63 per 1000, while 
the ratio for the entire population is 88 per 1000. Fifty-seven tables summarize an 
extensive study of the number of aged workers, as to sex, as to various countries, in 
various industries, in different establishments in the same industry, and as to public 
charitable assistance of the aged. The exhaustive investigation justifies the following 
conclusions: (1) the number of aged workmen is not very considerable; (2) the per 
centage is smaller as the country is richer; (3) the proportion of aged workmen is 
greater than that of aged workwomen; (4) that numbers of aged workmen should be 
relieved from their work before the time to die; (5) that the care of these should be a 
public charge. (L’Age des Vieux Ouvriers, by LouIS VARLEZ, in AXevue Sociale et 
Politique, Bruxelles, December 1895.) 


Labor in Australia.—Political history in Australia now starts from the failure 
of the great maritime strike in 1893, and the resulting formation of the Parliamentary 
Labor Parties, which now either control or hold the balance of power in the Australian 
colonies. The movement is strongly socialistic, though this may be merely a char- 
acteristic and not the end. It “is really the incoherent upheaval! of the insurgent 
members of a class, and is the result of the advance of that class to the stage of self- 
consciousness. Its root is in class feeling and discontent with class status.” The 
programme of the Queensland section, representative of all the colonies, is: one adult, 
one vote; land and income tax; state bank; shops and factories act; eight hours’ day 
where practicable; referendum and initiative; taxation of every person according to 
ability to pay; the state to find work for the unemployed; the state to fix the minimum 
wage; free railways; free administration of justice. (The Labor Party in Queensland, 
by ANTON BERTRAM, in Zhe Contemporary Review, March 1896.) 


Socialism and the Agrarian Question.—With the laborers in the centralized 
industries socialism has won its case; it has now to win the fields. The last German 
Socialist Congress gave its attention tothe agrarian problem. Where the land is held by 
small proprietors, as in France and Switzerland, socialism can make no headway. But 
where it is monopolized, the peasants form the advance guard of the revolutionary 
army. In some of these countries, as Sicily and Hungary, their misery is frightful. 
Through possibility of unlimited indebtedness the German peasant is exploited. The 
agrarian question is a most prominent one in German politics. But the parties cannot 
agree within themselves as to the proper solution. Thus a portion of the Socialist 
party, led by Bebel, believe in the nationalization of the soil as the only remedy. 
Others, led by Volmar, consider this a far distant ideal and stake all upon transitory 
measures. The committee appointed at the Erfurt meeting in 1894, when the Volmar 
faction prevailed, recommended to the Breslau Congress the following platform : 

1. The suppression of all agrarian hereditary services. 

2. Maintenance and extension of proprietorship of the land by communes, prov- 
inces, etc., under national control. 

3. Renting of these lands to syndicates of small farmers. 

4. Retaining of mortgages by the state. 

5. Credit organized by the state for communes that desire to undertake cultivation. 

6. Insurance against fire, insurance of crops and cattle by the state. 

7. Maintenance of the right to cut fuel and of idle pasturage for all the inhabi- 
tants of a commune. 

8. The cultivator’s right to hunt on hired land as well as on land possessed; and 
indemnity to the cultivator for havoc committed by game. 

The programme was rejected as neglecting the interest of the proletariat, and 
augmenting the power of the exploiter, and the programme of nationalization adopted. 
The agrarian propaganda is for the socialist a necessity and a duty. But will he suc- 
ceed by expropriating their property, for the peasant loves the soil? This is the real 
difficulty of the problem, and the one which is dividing the German socialists. (La 
Question Agrarie et le Congres de Breslau, by HUBERT LANGEROCK, in La Revue 
Socialiste, February 1896.) 
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Two New Social Departures in England.—These are the founding of the 
Industrial Union of Employers and Employed, and the holding of the first International 
Cooperative Congress. In the first were present twenty-six representatives of 
employers and forty-seven of workmen. The object of the Union is the promotion of 
mutual understanding between the two parties, promotion of arbitration and conci!la- 
tion, the discussion and suggestion of means for bettering the condition of labor with- 
out detriment to business, and the publication of the results of experience in this 
direction. This movement has grown out of the successful experience of the Boards 
of Conciliation and Arbitration. Sixty-eight of these boards dealt with 1440 cases in 
1893—later reports being incomplete. These, however, are only palliatives. The 
only solution of this great problem lies in some form of coéperation. The International 
Cooperative Alliance marks not only a new epoch in this great struggle, but introduces 
a new principle into trade—a moral one. The objects of the alliance are: (1) to make 
known the co6perators of each country and their work to the codperators of all other 
countries; (2) to elucidate by international discussion and correspondence the nature 
of true codperative principles; (3) to establish commercial relations between the 
cooperatives of different countries for their mutual advantage. (Two New Social 
Departures, by J. M. LUDLow, in 7he Atlantic Monthly, March 1896. 


Facilitation of Marriage in France and Belgium.—The agitation for this 
reform began to bear fruit in the modification of the Belgian code in 1887. Several 
points have since been gained; for example, such as lowering the age at which con- 
sent of parents is necessary, and simplifying many of the civil requirements. The 
immediate aim of the reform is now to lower the age at which the consent of parents 
is necessary from twenty-five years to twenty-one, for the man, as it already has been 
for the woman, and to make the consent of the father alone essential instead of that 
of both parents. The same reforms are advocated in France, but with less success. 
The Chamber of Deputies has recently given to them more consideration. These 
reforms are chiefly to benefit the laboring classes, since economic conditions frequently 
prevent the necessary consent from being given. Moral gains are hoped for as well, 
in the decrease of illegitimacy and “ parisian marriages.” (Les Projects de Reforms 
pour Faciliter le Marriage en France et en Belgique, by H. LEsurR-BERNARD, in 
La Reform Sociale for March 1896.) 


Social Science as Based on the Method of Observation.—A forty-page 
dialogue, in the form of an exhortation to the younger generation of students, gives the 
arguments for and against the positive method as held by Le Play. The 
substance of the article is that such a method forms the only scientific basis for a 
social science. Not but that the results of such a method need to be rectified and 
modified from time to time, but the method of observation forms the only means for 
doing this. By this method errors are eliminated as far as they can be by fallible men. 
This methodic study is limited to actually existing societies; one cannot apply it 
retrospectively to societies that have ceased to exist, as a zodlogist may use palzon- 
tology. But it is not the inexactitudes of the past that so trouble us: it is the doctrine 
of modern life that we desire. Social progress is not realized by movement according 
to abstract principles; and the educated youth of today need to recognize not only this 
truth, but also the positive one—the need of exact investigation and social activity 
based upon the results of this investigation. (La Science Sociale et la Jeunesse Lettree 
du Jour; anonymous, in Za Sctence Sociale, February 1896.) 


Tendencies in Penology.—In general, these are “to strengthen repressive 
action, and, at the same time, to introduce more humanity in the laws, to ask for 
indulgence rather than vigor, without abandoning any of the indispensables of social 
order, to revive in the soul of the criminal and the delinquent the notion of right, of 
duty and of justice.” Perversity is coming to be considered as an exception. 
Environment, as a cause of and a remedy for crime, is being taken more fully into 
account. The interrelations of social problems is recognized, and societary investiga- 
tions of a wide scope are now made preliminary to theories concerning penology. 
This also necessitates the marked tendency towards specialization. The question of 
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classification is fundamental, both in regard to crime and in regard to criminals. 
This latter is of recent development. Criminal anthropology is receiving much 
attention, but its results are inconclusive. However, one of its methods, anthropometry, 
is proving of great value for individual identification. Another marked tendency is 
the treatment of crime as a general rather than as a local disease, and the application 
of general rather than locai remedies. The centralized system of administration has 
resulted in a marked decrease of crime in European countries. In general, this shows 
that crime is being regarded less as a crime against the state, and more as one against 
civilization. There is a general recognition of the need of manual labor in prisons as 
an element of order, of hygiene, and of moral power. There is also a tendency to 
give the prisoner a share in the proceeds of his labor. More reliance is being placed 
upon moral than upon physical force for the reformation of the prisoner. The pre- 
dominant appeal is to hope rather than to fear. Probationary laws for first offenders 
and indeterminate sentences are coming into general acceptance. The underlying 
thought now is, “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” (Tendencies in 
Penology, by SAMUEL J. BARROWS in 7hke New World for March 1896.) 


Results of German Compulsory Insurance.—The summary of the Accident 


Insurance for the last five years is as follows: 
1892 1893 1894 1895 


Fresh accidents reported 5.33 f 5 264,130 282,982 309,648 
Fresh accidents entailing compensation. 5,65 62,729 69,619 79,954 
Fresh accidents which proved fatal 6,336 6,361 6,280 
Fresh accidents which resulted in total 
and permanent disability 2,507 1,748 2,129 
The total number insured in 1894 was 18,191,747, insured by 112 (64 industrial 
and 48 agricultural) corporations of employers (Berufsgenossenschaften). The num- 
ber who received compensation for accidents was 369,903, and the total amount of 
compensation paid was $11,070,087 (in round numbers). The number insured under 
the Old Age and Invalidity Insurance during 1894 was 11,510,000. The totai number 
of old age pensioners at the end of the year was 183,168, 33,442 being added during 
the year. The number of invalidity pensioners was 71,755, 44,397 being added during 
the year. The total number of pensioners in this group was 254,923, receiving in all 
$8,500,000 (round numbers). For 1895 the total number of old age pensioners was 
217,600, and of invalid pensioners was 130,900, receiving in round numbers $10,500,- 
000. The last full report for insurance against sickness is for the year 1893. There 
were then insured 7,106,804, and the total insurance paid was, in round numbers, 
$25,500,000, paid on 2,794,027 cases of sickness. On an average from 1888 to 1893, 
there were 35.4 cases of sickness per 100 members of both sexes per annum. The 
cases of sickness were more numerous among male than among female members, the 
corresponding numbers for the two sexes being 36.6 and 31.0 respectively. The 
average number of days sickness per member per annum was 5.9, the rate for males 
being again higher than for females, viz., 6.0 compared with 5.5. The figures do not 
include confinements. (Latest Results of the Working of the German Insurance Laws, 
in Zhe Labor Gazette for February and March 1896.) 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF 
SOCIOLOGY. 


I, TECHNICAL SOCIOLOGY. 


(The facts for most of the characterizations below were obtained directly from the editors. The 
characterizations of those for which no such information has been received are based on inspection of the 
files and secondary information. Characterizations of the second class are bracketed). 


Annales de I’ Institute des Sciences Sociales:—[First Number, June 18094. 
Irregular. Second year begins with January 1896. Per year 300 pp. 6 fr. 11 rue 
Ravenstein, Brussels. Managing editor, E. Vinck, rue de Keyenveld, 106. Numbers 
thus far seem to be devoted largeiy to the philosophy and practical aspects of the 
social sciences. ] 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science.—First 
number, July 1890. Bi-monthly with supplements. During first year was issued quar- 
terly. 3 numbers per volume, 600 pp. Present volume (January 1896) is No. 7. $6 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Station B., Philadelphia. Back 
numbers complete, $1 each. Editor-in-chief, Rollin P. Falkner; Associate editors, 
Edmund J. James and Emory R. Johnson. Official organ of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Aims to cover the whole field of political and social 
science. Valuable for reviews, reports, etc. 


La Reforme Sociale, (Bulletin de la Paix Sociale, fondee par F. LePlay.): 
—First Number January 1891. Two numbers per month. 12 numbers per volume. 
1000 pp. Present volume (January 1896) is No. 1 in 4th series, 31 in the collection. 
25 fr. 56 rue de Seine, Paris. Back numbers complete. Edited by A. Delaire and T. 
Cazajeux ; 1881-9 edited by E. Demoulins. Organ of the Société d’ Economie Sociale. 
Aims to cover the entire field of social science using the method of scientific observa- 
tion. Aims always to sustain and display the method laid down by LePlay. Its most 
striking peculiarity consists in its rigorous carrying out of the method of observation 
and collection of facts, rejecting all a priori theories. 


Revue Sociale et Politique:—First number, January 1891. 6 numbers per 
year, 400 pp. Present (January 1896) is its sixth year, 14 fr. Hotel Ravenstein, Brus- 
sels. Back numbers complete. Vols. 1-3 25 fr. each; others at subscription price. 
Edited by Chas H. LaFontaine and G. Orlet. Till 1894 was the organ of the Société 
d’Etudes Sociales et Politiques. Now is under the control of the Bureau Internation- 
ale de Sociologie. Aims to cover the whole of social life as it is classified in Dewey’s 
Decimal Classification under Nos. 300-399. Beginning with 1896 the editors contem- 
plate devoting thc entire space to indication of facts and cataloguing them under the 
Decimal System. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie:—[ First number, January 1893. Monthly. 
Present (January 1896) is 4th year; 20 fr. Girard et Brierie, 16 rue Soufflot, Paris. 
Published under direction of René Worms, General Secretary of the Institute Interna- 
tionale de Sociologie, of which society the review isthe organ. Aims atthe scientific 
exposition of sociology. Devotes considerable space to articles bearing on theory and 
methodology, but more to the discussion of social facts. Its chronicle of social move- 
ments is a valuable feature. ] 
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Rivista Internazionale di Scienze Sociale Discipline Ausiliarie:—First 
Number, January 1893. Monthly. 4 numbers per vol.,650 pp. Present volume (Jan- 
uary 1896) is No. 10. 25 fr. Via Torre Argentina, 16 Palazzo Sinibad, Rome. Back 
numbers complete, 10 fr. per vol. Edited by Professor Salvatore Talamo. Organ of 
the Union Cattolica per gli Studi Sociali in Italie. A Catholic magazine devoted to 
social science in its various aspects, moral, historical, religious, etc. Aims at the solu- 
tion of problems by the application of Catholic principles. Is especially valuable for 
its monthly review of articles in all languages. 


Rivista di Sociologia:—[First number, May 1894. Monthly. 12 numbers per 
volume, 1000 pp. 15 fr. per year, M. Remo Sandron, Paterme, Sicily. Back numbers 
complete. Edited by Professor Giuseppe Fiamingo, Professor Sergi, and Professor 
Tangorra. An exponent of scientific sociology as based on biology. But its columns 
are open to writers of all schools. In economics it advocates laissez faire. Is an 
anti-Christian review. ] 


Rivista de Derechio y de Sociologia:—[ Volume I., January-July 1895; 740 pp. 
Madrid, Spain. Aims to condense in one publication juridical and social movements 
in Spain and abroad. Will remain neutral as to parties and schools. (Numbers of 
this have not been received. The above is taken from a notice ina French magazine) }. 


La Science Sociale:—[First number, January 1876. Monthly. 2 vols. per 
year; 25fr. Firman Didot et Cie, 56 rue Jacob, Paris. Back numbers complete, 20 
vols., 180 fr. ‘Movement Sociale,” 4 years, 18 fr. Edited by Edmond Demoulins. 
Organ of the Younger School of LePlay’s followers, who use the method of observa- 
tion, but do not adhere closely to LePlay’s program. Like the Reforme Sociale it is 
especially valuable for analysis of social facts. The department, “Movements 
Sociale,” occupying 25 pages in each issue, is a very valuable feature. It is paged 
separately and the back numbers are sold separately as noticed above. | 


Zietschrift fur Social und Wirtschafts Geschichte:—Vols. 1 and 2, 1893-4, 
3 numbers per year. Vol. 3, 1895, 4 numbers. Double numbers sometimes issued and 
publication deferred. Each vol. 500 pp. 12 marks per year, Emile Felber, Weimar, 
Germany, Vol. 1 and 2. 6 m, each, C. H. Moler, Freiburg, Germany. Edited by Dr 
Stephen Bauer (Brunn) and Dr. Ludo Morris Hartmann (Vienna). Purely of a histor- 
ical character. Aims to deal with the economic conditions of all times and nations, 
Will refrain from discussing economics and social politics of the present. The bibli- 
ography aims to render other books and essays of a similar nature more accessible to 


readers. 


Journal of Social Science:—[First number, 1869. 1 numberevery year; occa- 
sionally 2 numbers per year. Last number (1895) was the 33d. $1.00 per number. Dam- 
rell & Upham, Boston. Edited by B. F. Sanborn, General Secretary of the Society, 
Concord, Mass. Numbers 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, were out of printin 1891. Price of other back 
numbers, $1.50 each. The official organ of the American Social Science Association. 
Contains the most important of the papers read at the annual meeting of the Society 
at Saratoga. The work of the Association is at present along four lines: Education, 
Health, Jurisprudence and Social Economy. Most of the papers are by workers of 
established reputation. The series forms a valuable collection of essays on practical 


social questions. 
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INDEX TO SOCIOLOGICAL LITERATURE IN 
THE PERIODICALS. 


A SELECTION FROM THE MARCH AND APRIL NUMBERS OF AMERICAN PERIODI.- 
CALS, AND THE FEBRUARY AND MARCH NUMBERS OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 


| SEE TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS AT END OF INDEX. } 


Esthetics: L’esthetique anglaise contem- 
poraine, H. Rutgers Marshall, G. Beau- 
lavon, RMM., Mr. 

Anthropology: Pygmy races of men, 
Frederick Starr, NAR., Ap. 

Arbitration, International : 

English response to the appeal for arbi- 
tration, RR., Ap. 

The high court of nations, E. E. Hale, 
LH., Mr. 

Association: La liberté d’association, 
Gabriel Alix. Ref. S., Mr. 

Austria: Francis Joseph and his realm, 
August Fournier, F., Ap. 

Bacteriology: The practical results of 
Bacteriological researches, G. M. Stern- 
berg, PSM., Ap. 

Biography : 

Cardinal Manning, S. P. Buxton, FR., 
Ap. 

Professor Herron, Ch. Beardsley, A., 
Ap. 

Rudolph von Gneist, C. Bornhak, AAP., 
Mr. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, J. W. Chad- 
wick, NW., Mr. 

Cardinal Manning and the catholic re- 
vival, A. M. Fairbairn, CoR., Mr. 

Booth, Ch. and his work, GM., Mr. 

Canals: The Nicaragua Canal an imprac- 
ticable scheme, Joseph Nimmo, F., Mr. 

Capitalists, Progresset, Vanlaer, RefS., 
Mr. 

Charity : 

The economic bearing of charity, A. J. 
Mott, LH., Ja. 

The problems of charity, R. T. Paine, 
AMC., Mr. 

Church coéperation in charity, M. M. 
Love and M. I. Moore, ChR., F. 
Child Study: Some practical results of 
child study, A. S. Whitney, E., Ap. 
China and the Western world, Lacafodo 

Hearn, AM., Ap. 
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Christianity: What the working classes 

owe to Christianity, G. F. Greene, BS, 
Ap. 

Civilization: War and civilization, W. D. 

Le Sueur, PSM., Ap. 

Commerce: 

Our foreign trade and our consular ser 
vicc, C. D. Warner, NAR., Mr. 
Restoring American ships, GM., Ap. 
Constitutions: Two South African consti- 

tutions, James Bryce, F., Ap. 

Coodperation: The methods of collective 
bargaining, S. and B. Webb, EcJ., Mr. 
Cultivation of vacant city lots, B. O. 

Flower, A., Mr. 

Defectives: The Craig colony for epilep- 
tics, W. P. Letchworth, LH., Mr. 

Domestic labor: A belated industry, Jane 
Addams, AJS., Mr. 

Drunkenness : 

The influence of alcohol and alcoholic 
drinks upon the chemical processes 
of digestion, I. R. H. Chittenden 
and L. B. Mendel, AJM., Mr.; IL, 
Ap. 

La defense contre l’alcoholisme par l’ac- 
tion locale, Eugene Rostand, RefS., 
Ap. 

Le péril de l’alcoholisme et les remédes, 
G. Bourcart, RPP., F. 

Education : 

The best thing a college does for a 
man, C. F, Thwing, F., Mr. 

Untersuchungen iiber die geistige Ent- 
wickelung der Schulkinder, E. W. 
Scripture, ZPP., Mr. 

Teaching —A trade or a profession? 
J. G. Schurman, F., Ap. 

The report of the royal commission on 
secondary education, James Bryce, 
RTSE, Ja. 

The case of the public schools, I., G. S. 
Hall, AM., Mr.; IL, F. W. Atkinson, 
Ap. 
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Les projets de reformes universitaires 
de M. Combes, A. Albert-Petit, RPP., 
Mr. 

Les réformes universitaires, Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, RDM., F. 

Primary education and the state, John 
Clifford, CoR., Mr. 

The old and the new pedagogy in Ger- 
many, Wilhelm Rein, EdR., Mr. 

Educational values in the elementary 
schools, W. V. O’Shea, PSM., Mr. 

Ethics: The metaphysical study of ethics, 

John Dewey, Psy. R., Mr. 

Factories: Le regime des fabriques en 
Autriche, Victor Brants, RefS., F. 1. 
Family: Family life in America, Th. 

Bentzon, F., Mr. 

Finance: 

Deficiency of revenue the cause of our 

financial ills, John Sherman, F., 


for more money, E. W. 
Bemis, BS., Ap. 
The money question and constructive 
enterprise, J. R. Dunlap, EM., Mr. 
The United States gold problem, W. R. 
Lawson, BME., Ja. 
The multiple money standard, A. J. 
Smith, AAP., Mr. 
Recent American books on 
Willard Fisher, QJE., Ap. 
Food : 
The food and labor power of nations, 
F, S. Nitti, EcJ., Mr. 
Foods, nutritive value and cost, W. O. 
Atwater, S., Mr. 
Geology: The history and principles of 
geology, and its aims, J. C. Hartzell, 
AN., Mr., Ap. 
Happiness: Das menschliche Gliick und 
die soziale Frage, II., Schubert-Soldern, 
ZGS. (F.). 
Heredity: The study of inheritance, W. 
K. Brooks, PSM., Mr. 

History: L’oeuvre historique de Fustel de 
Coulanges, Paul Guiraud, RDM., Mr. 
Hospital, The floating, R. B. Tobey, 

LH., Ja. 
Housing of the poor: Improved Dwellings 
Company, Brooklyn, New York, LH., 
F 


money, 


Ideals: 
Le movement idealiste en France, 
Alfred Fouillée, RDM., Mr. 
L’Idealisme social, Eugene Fourniere, 
RS., Mr. 
Individualism vs. collectivism: Individ- 
ualism et collectivisme dan le move- 
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ment recent des associations, H. 
Haentschke, RCS., Mr. 
Industries, The location of, E. A. Ross, 
QJE., Ap. 
Innere mission: Rise of the German In- 
ner Mission, C. R. Henderson, AJS., Mr. 
Insanity : 
The increase of insanity, W. J. Corbet, 
FR., Mr. 
Unbalanced people, F. H. Wines, LH., 
ir. 


Insurance : 

The recent development of accident 
assurance, BME., Ja. 

Les projets de transformation des as- 
surances sociales en Allemagne, 
Gruner, RefS., F. 1. 

Ziir Frage der Arbeitslosen-Versiche- 
rung, Worishofer, ZGS. (F.) 

Assurance contre les accidents du 
travail, Le Cour Grandmaison, AC., 


L’assurance contre le chomage et les 
sociétés de secours mutuels, Raoul 
Jay, RPP., F. 

L’Assurance ouvritre en Allemagne et 
les recents projets relatifs a sa trans- 
formation, Maurice Block, RPP., Mr. 

Les assurances ouvriéres obligatores 
en Allemagne et ailleurs, Ch. Corre- 
von, RCS., Ja. 

L’assurance contre 
France, Albert Gigot 
RefS., Mr. 16. 

Du monopole de l'état en matiere 
d’assurance contre l’incendie, René 
Stourm, RefS., Mr. 

Insurable interest in life, III., E. H. 
Dickson, ALRR, Mr 

Irish, The, in American life, H. C. Mer- 
win, AM., Mr. 
Irrigation : 

Pump irrigation on the great plains, 
H. V. Hinckley, EM., Ap. 

Steppes, deserts and alkali lands, E. 
W. Hilgard, PSM., Mr. 

Labor: 

Employer and employed under the 
common law, V. H. Olmstead and 
S. D. Fessenden, LH., F. 

The labor party in Queensland, Anton 
Bertram, CoR., Mr. 

A legislative remedy for labor disputes, 
H. A. Drake, AMC., Ap. 

Free labor bureau, LH., Ap. 

For miscellaneous information on all 
aspects of the labor question see 
BDL., BOT., LG. 
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Law: 
Progress of the law, Ardemus Stewart, 
ALRR., Mr. 
A sketch of the civil and canon laws in 
England, J. E. R. Stephens, ALRR., 
Mr. 


Legislation: Uniformity of state laws, 

J. L. Scott, AMC., Mr. 

Man: 

Man in his relation to the solar system, 
a subject for scientific reéxamination, 
J. H. Smith, A., Ap. 

Echanges dactivité entre la terre et 
homme, Fr. Schrader, REA., F. 

From animal to man, Joseph Le Conte, 
Mr., Ap. 

Marriage : 

Les projets de reforms pour faciliter le 
mariage en France et en Belgique, 
H. Lesur-Bernard, RefS., Mr. 1. 

The marriage rate in Massachusetts, 
F. S. Crum, ASA., D. 

Municipal government : 

La police a Paris et la reorganisation 
de la police Parisienne, Georges 
Graux, RPP., F. 

A programme of municipal reform. 
Franklin MacVeagh, AJS., Mr. 

The city government of Baltimore, T. 
P. Thomas, JHS., F. 

Some municipal problems, E. W. Bemis, 
F., Mr. 

Nomenclature, Zodlogical, H. J. General, 

Sc., Mr. 

Nomenclature, Rules of, in zodlogy, T. R. 

R. Stebing and E. D. Cope, NS., Ap. 

Penology: 

Penal administration in Pennsylvania, 
I. J. Wistar, L., Ap. 

Apercu historique du systeme peneten- 
tiaire suedois, E. Levylier, RPe. Mr. 

Tendencies in penology, S. J. Barrows, 
N, W., Mr. 

Les enfants dans les prisons de Paris, 
H. Alpy, RPe, F. 

Philosophy: 

The failure of Scientific materialism, 
Wilhelm Ostwald, PSM., Mr. 

The dualistic conception of nature, J. 
C. Murray, Mr., Ap. 

Der Enmpiriokritizismus als einzg 
wissenschaftlicher Standpunkt R., 
Willey, VWP., Mr. 

La Storio della filosofia ei rapporti suoi 
colla Storia della coltura e della civil- 
ita, G. Zuccante, RIF., Mr. 

La philosophi scientifique d’apres des 
travaux recents, P, Tannery RPh., Mr. 


The conflict between the old and the 
new ; a retrospect and prospect, Har- 
ald Hoffding, IJE., Ap. 

Political Economy: 

Studi sulla distribuzione, I. E. Barone, 
GEc., F 

The periodicity of commercial crises as 
exemplified in the United States, E. 
V. Grabill, AMC., Ap. 

Les idées d’ un economiste Americain, 
Emanuel Christen, RCS. Mr. 

Economic aspect of large trading, GM., 


Political science: Limitation as a remedy, 
J. C. Ridpath, A., Ap. 
Politics: Morals and politics, Cardinal 
Gibbons, AMC., Ap. 
Poor relief: 
Holland's care for its poor, J. H. Gore, 
F., Ap. 
Married vagabonds, M. E. Richmond, 
LH., F 
How to care for the poor without creat- 
ing pauperism, C. R. Henderson, 
GhR., F 
Poor law statistics, C. Booth, EcJ., Mr. 
Transplanting to country homes, John 
Visher, LH., F. 
Profit-sharing: From hired servant to 
partner, Livesey, NR., Mr. 
Property: 
La diffusion de la fortune mobiiiére en 
France Raphaél-Georges, RefS., Mr. 
Proportional representation: 
An early essay on proportional repre- 
sentatation, E. J. James, AAP., Mr. 
Prostitution: 
The social evil in Philadelphia, F. 
M. Goodchild, A., Mr. 
Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der 
Geschlechtskrankheiten, M. Flesch, 
JN S., F. 

Psychology: Recherche d’une methode en 
psychologie, G. Remacle, RMM., Mr. 
Railroads: Railroad corporations and 
practical politics, Cy Warman, EM.., Ap. 
Reformatory work, I. C. Barrows, ChR., 

F 


Religion: 

Glimmerings of a future life, Richard 
Hodgson, F., Ap. 

A study in the psychology of religious 
phenomena, J. H. Leuba, AJP., Ap. 

The future life and the condition of man 
therein, III. W. E. Gladstone, NAR., 
Mr; IV, Ap. 

The ethics of religious conformity, 
Henry Sidgwick, IJE., Ap. 
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Sanitary Science: 

Household economics as a university 

movement. Helen Campbell, RRA., 
Mr. 

Pure water for drinking and cooking, S. 
P. Axtell, EM., Ap. 

Scotch element, The, in the American 
people, N. S. Shaler, AM., Ap. 
Sexes: Die Theorie der contraren Sexual- 

empfindung, Havelock Ellis, CNP., F. 

Social analysis: Le mecanisme de la vie 
moderne VIII, G. d’Avernel, RDM., Mr. 

Social control, E. A. Ross, AJS., Mr. 

Social ethics: The morality that is, Alfred 

Hodder, IJE., Ap. 

Socia! evolution, Note on the term, Geo. 

McDermot, AJS., Mr. 

Socialism: 

Le socialisme et la psychologie du 
raisonnement, Zerboglio, RS., Mr. 

Individualism et socialisme, A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, RefS, Mr. 

The present outlook of socialism in 
England, Wm. Morris, F., Ap. 

German socialism of today, GM., Ap. 

Le Parti socialiste Allemand en 1895, 
H. Thurow, RS., F. 

The moral aspects of socialism, Sydney 
Ball, IJE., Ap. 

Social morals: Les conditions actuelles de 
paix morale, F. Rauh, RMM., Mr. 
Social movements: See KefS., RIS., SS. 
Social question: La question sociale e i 
cattolici, Salvatore ‘lalamo, RISS., F. 
Society: 

Modern theories of society, J. J. Ming, 
ACQ., Ja. 

L’ecole physiocratique et l’avenement 
de la conception organique, Hector 
Denis, AJS., Ja. 

Le role sociaie de 
Doumic, RefS., Ap. 

Du role des classes dirigeantes, Ch. 
Gide, RCS., Ja. 

Societies: See AAP., Sc., Ntr. 
Sociology : 

La science sociale et la morale, G. de 
Pascal, AC., F. 

Theory of social forces, GM., Mr. 


lecrivan, René, 
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Christian sociology IV, Shailer Math- 
ews, AJS., Mr. 

Sociologie et democratie, C. Andler, 
RMM., Mr. 

Sociology and psychology, L. F. Ward, 
AJS., Mr. 

Individual determinism and _ social 
science, G. Fiamingo, AAP., Mr. 

Scholarship and social agitation, A. W. 
Small, AJS., Mr. 
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